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ABSOLUTELY CURE 
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BILIOUSNESS, 
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CHAMBERS’S 


NEW LARGE TYPE 


NGLISH DICTIONARY 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, 
Etymological. 


Edited by Txomas Davipsoy. 


WORLD says : 

“ Alike in scope, in careful accuracy, in convenience of 
arrangement, and in general ‘ get-up’ and appearance, this 
Dictionary is a veritable masterpiece of its kind, and seems 
assured of the widespread popularity to which on every 
ground it is entitled.” 

STANDARD. 

“ Quite one of the best works of reference of its kind is 
‘Chambers’s English Dictionary,’ an imperial 8vo volume 
of twelve hundrcd and fifty admirably arranged and boldly 
printed pages.” 


Compkte in one handsome Volume of 1,264 pages, 
cloth, 12s. Gd.; half-moroceo, 78s, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., London and Edinburgh. 
A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated, 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Simpxin, Marsnatt & Co. Liangollen: Dartineron & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 
His Exceliency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBEKT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
eT atta WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, STBOURNE HASTINGS, and 8ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


is—THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes !’’—The Times. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.””—Liverpvool Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—60 Lilustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E, T. COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SimPKIN, MaRsHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., LTD. 
The Railway Bookstails, aud all Booksellers’ 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE GONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNnTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


THE ARCHBISHOPS and the RITUALISTS. 
RoGers, D.D. 


By J. GUINNESS’ 


_ THE WHITE MAN'S BURDEN in CHINA. By Senex, 


THE HOUSE of LORDS. By WILLIAM CLARKE. 


SOME PRAIRIE CHUMS of MINE. By Woops HutcHinson, 
M.D. 


FIVE LETTERS by CARDINAL NEWMAN, By J. R. Moztey., 
THE SEA the ONLY ROAD for TRADE. By T. G. Bow zs, M.P. 


AN EXPERIMENT in PUBLIC-HOUSE MANAGEWENT, By 
CHARLES BooTH. 


IRELAND.BEWITCHED. By W. B. Years, 

THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES. By the Rev. J. 0. Jounston. 
GLINKA the FATHER of RUSSIAN OPERA, By A. E. KEETOoN. 
THE JEWISH IMMIGRANT. By JouN Situ, 

BUT IS GOD SILENT! By RicHARD HEATH. 


London : ISBISTER & CO., LiMiTED, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH GENTURY. 


No. 271.—SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


ARE WE TO LOSE SOUTH AFRICA?—a Rejoinder. By Sir Srpyey 
Surrrarp, K.C.M.G. (late Administrator and Chief Magistrate of British 
Bechuanaland), 


THE IMPERIAL FUNCTION of TRADE. By Henry Bircnenoven, 
RIFLE-SHOOTING as a NATIONAL SPORT. By W. A. Battiie-Gaouman, 
THE FUTURE of the GREAT ARMIES. By Srpyey Low. 


A VISIT to the CRAIG BROOK SALMON HATCHERY. 
FREWEN, 


AN INDIAN PLAGUE STORY. 
THE FATHER of LETTERS. By Hersenrr Pavut. 
ROWTON HOUSES—FROM a RESIDENT. By W. A. Sommenvitte, 


A WOMAN’S ORITICISM of the WOMEN’S CONGRESS: a Reply. By 
Mrs. Garrasy (President of the National Council of Women of the 
United States), 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO and his PLACE. By Miss Evizanera L. Banks, 
THE SIERRA LEONE DISTURBANUES, By Harry L, Srernen, 

AN ALL-BRITISH RAILWAY to CHINA, (Witha Map.) By C. A. Morena. 
CARLYLE as an HISTORIAN, 
THE PHILOSOPHY of POETRY. By the Hon. Marrin Moxais. 


THE FUTURE of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. Dr, Pexcivan 
(Presby ter of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, U.S.A.). 


By Moreton 


By Cornecra Soran. 


By GeorGe Macautay TREVELYAN, 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lip, 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; the Right Rev. the 
LORD BISHOP of LONDON; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right 
Hon, W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L, 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. 
EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.L 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainerr; Dr. J. H. Bringes; Sir F. W. Burton ; 
Prof. Lewis Campsett; J. W. Courtnors, Esq., C.B.; Eart or CREWE; 
Austin Dosson, Esq.; Sypney Geper, Esq., M.P.; Sir R. Girvan, K.C.B., 
F.R.S.; Epmonp Gosss, Esq., LL.D.; Mrs. J. R. Green; Freveric 
Harrison, Esq.; SirC. P. Iveert, K.C.S.1.; Sir C. M. Kennupy, O.B., 
K.C.M.G.; Rev. Sransey Learnzs, D.D.; Sipnay Les, Esy.; W. 8. 
Lit.y, Esq.; Stoney J. Low, Ksq.; Franx I’. Manztars, Esq. ; Sr. GkorGs 
Mivart, Esq., F.R.8S.; Sir F. Potrocx, Bart.; Rev, Dr. Rieg; H. KR, 
Tepper, Esq. 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘len to Town 
Members. Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six, Ca'TALOGUK, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, lfs. | 


Cc. T. WAGBERG WRIGIIT, LL.D., 
Secretary and Librarian, 
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F. V. WHITE & 60.’S LIST. 


Now reaty, in cloth gilt, price 6s, 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


A NAME TO CONJURE WITH. 
A NAME TO CONJURE WITH. 
A NAME TO CONJURE WITH. 


By the Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “ Heart 
and Sword,” &c, 





NEW BOOK BY RICHARD MARSH, 


Ready this Day, at ail Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 
price 6s. 


IN FULL ORY. 


By the Author of “* The Beetle.” 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S 
NEW AND POPULAR STORY. 


In Illustrated paper cover, price 1s. 


SECRETS OF MONTE CARLO. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NOW RBADY. 


THE HONOUR of VIVIEN BRUCE. By 
Mrs, J. H. NEEDELL. 


A RATIONAL MARRIAGE, By Fiorence 
MARRYAT. 





BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. By Atan 
8ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of 
Trinity,” &0. 


SAROLTA’S VERDICT: a Romance. By 
E. YCLLAND, Author of “In Days of 
Strife,” &c. ~ 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE ACADEMY” 


The following have appeared, and some of the 
numbers containing them can sti!1 be obtained ; 
or Complete Sets may be had separately. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T, COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IRSEN, 





An American Transport 


in the 


Crimean War. 











CHAPTER I. 


The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade -The 
Pioneer Steamship—Arrival at Marseilles—The 
Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French 
Hilarity succeeded by Disappointment. 


CHAPTER II, 


The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of 
Antiquity—Ashore in the Dardanelles—Disin- 
terested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Constan- 
tinople and its Surroundings—The Passage to 
the Crimea—The Seaports and the Battlegrounds 
—Starvation at the English Camp — French 
Economy and Hospitality. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing— 
The Commencement of the Siege and the Misery 
attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles— 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale— 
Arrival at Kamiesh—The Monastery of St, 
George. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The American and the French Cuisine—A Trip to the 
Sea of Azof—Contrasted Scenes of Peace and War 
—Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch—Trading 
with a Pasha—The Unsuccessful Attack on 
Sebastopol—Panic at Kamiesh ani Balaklava — 
Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 


CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in 
the Camps—French Transport System compared 
with Ours in the Civil War—The Sisters of Charity 
—The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A 
View of the Ruins—Bombproof Female Curiosity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Man of 
his Word—Good Pay and Littl Work— Our 
Philosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha’s Bedclothes 
—His Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mustapha Pasha Wide Awake—We are Hurried Off to 
Eupatoria—A Rescue in the Black Sea -A British 
Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival! at Eupatoria, 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem 
held by Mr. Sears and Some of his Religious Ideas 
—The End of the War and Comments on its 
Results. 


By Capt. CODMAN, 


Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 32, 6d. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 











SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


FIRST LIST OF 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING YOLUMES.: 
A BITTER HERITAGE. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Price 6s, [ Ready shortly. 


‘A Bitter Heritage,’ Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton’s 
Lew novel, is the first modern story he has written for 
ten years, his last of this nature having been *‘ HisOwn 
Fnemy”; but, with other romances, it is his twelfth 
s‘ory up to now. The scene of this novel, which is 
one containing a strong plot difficult of unravelment 
until the end, is laid in itish Honduras, the hero 
being a young naval officer who proceeds to that 
colony with a view to discovering what is the true 
secret of his birth. The narrative is full of strength 
and weird adventure; while a charming Eng 
heroine, a French woman from New Orlears, and a 
semi-savage half-caste girl supply the feminine 
interest. 


PURPLE and FINE LINEN. 


By WILLIAM PIGOTT. Price 6s, 
[ Ready shortly. 


The Story relates the singular adventures of two 
joung men fresh from Oxford cn an — 
island off the north-west coast of Scotland. ey A $4 
there to clear up a mystery, and in clearing up the 
mystery they have experiences which at first are 
diverting, but soon become desperate. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 
By ALIX KING. Price 6s. 
[ Ready shortly, 


This is the story of two English girls educated in a 
French convent, one of whom decides to become a 
nun, Just before taking the veil she is seen by Paul 
Gervais, a medical student, who vainly tries to dis- 
suade her from renouncing the world. This event 
brings in its train the series of remarkable and 
romantic incidents related in the book. 








CHEAP EDITION. 
THE STORY of 
FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. Price 3s. 6d. 

[ Now ready. 
“There is one book among all these new books 
which kept a weary reviewer from his bed. That 


book is ‘ cis Cludde,’ ” 
Mr, Anprew Langa, in the New Review. 


REVISED EDITION. 


STAR-LAND. 
By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 
LL.D., F.RS., F.R.A.S. Being Talks 
with Young People about the Wonders of 


the Heavens. With Rembrandt Frontis- 
piece and 94 Illustrations in Text. 
Price 7s. 6d. [ Ready shortly. 


*.° This Work has been revised throughout and 
entirely reset in hancsome new type, and six new 
illustrations added. 


MASTER CHARLIE: 


Painter, Poet, Novelist, and Teacher. 
With numerous Examples of his Work 
collected by C.S. HARRISON and §, H, 
HAMER. Picture boards, 1s, 6d. 

[ Ready shortly. 

This Volume contains a complete collection of the 

works of the celebrated ‘‘ Master Charlie,’”’ who 
attracted so much attention by his contributions 
which have appeared in the pages of Little Folks 
Magazine. A large part of the took is handsomely 
rmted in colours, and the work includes ‘‘ Leaves 
rom Master Charlie’s Sketch-boor,” ‘** Easy Lessons 
in French and German,” &c, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue attempt to fix upon Mr. J. M. Barrie an ambition 
to cut a figure in Parliament has no real foundation. 
Mr. Barrie is not like that. He has no intention of con- 
testing any seat, or of ever becoming a little minister, 
either Cabinet.or Prime. 


Tue September instalment of Stevenson’s Letters in 
Scribner’s belongs to the period 1887-8, when Stevenson 
was at Saranac Lake, in the Adirondacks. We give 
extracts. These are from a letter to Mr. R. A. M. 
Stevenson : 


Wealth is only useful for two things: a yacht and a 
string quartette. For these two I will sell my soul. 


I know a little about fame now ; it is no good compared 
to a yacht; and anyway there is more fame in a yacht, 
more genuine fame; to cross the Atlantic and come to 
anchor in Newport (say) with the Union Jack, and go 
ashore for your letters and hang about the pier, among 
the holiday yachtsmen—that’s fame, that’s glory, and 
nobody can take it away. 


To Mr. Gosse : 


I had some experience of American appreciation ; I liked 
a little of it, but there is too much; a little of that would 
go a long way to spoil a man ; and I like myself better in 
the woods. Iam so damned candid and ingenuous (for a 
cynic), and so much of a ‘‘cweatu’ of impulse—aw’ ”’ (if 
you remember that admirable Leech), that I begin to shirk 
any more taffy; I think I begin to like it too well. But 
let us trust the Gods ; they have a rod in pickle; reverently 
I doff my trousers, and with screwed eyes await the amari 
aliquid of the great God Busby. 

To Mr. Crockett : 

I am no gfeat kirkgoer, for many reasons—and the 
sermon’s one of them, and the first prayer another; but 
the chief and effectual reason is the stuffiness. 

Don’t put ‘‘N.B.” in your paper, put Scotland, and be 
done with it. Alas, that I should be thus stabbed in the 
home of my friends! The name of my native land is not 
North Britain, whatever may be the name of yours. 


And here is an account of another scheme of fiction which 
never came off: 

A Mutiny novel on hand—The White Nigger—a tremen- 
dous work—so we are all at Indian books. The idea of the 
novel is Lloyd's: I callita novel. ’Tis a tragic romance, 
of the most tragic sort: I believe the end will be almost 
too much for human endurance—when the White Nigger 
was thrown to the ground with one of his own (Sepoy) 
soldier’s knees upon his chest, and the cries begin in the 
Beebeeghar. Oh, truly, you know it is a howler! The 
whole last part is—well the difficulty is that, short of 
resuscitating Shakespeare, I don’t know who is to write it. 

I still keep wonderful. I am a great performer before 
the Lord oni a penny whistle. 


Every month we are able to see more and more how 
interesting and companionable a book the Stevenson 
Letters will make. It bids fair to become one of those 
works which are kept very close to the armchair, and kept 
there not merely during its first public vogue, but con- 
tinuously. We have before stated—yet, as the day draws 


nearer for its publication, it may be stated again—that 
in Seribner’s is appearing only a selection of Stevenson’s 
correspondence. Many of the best letters are being 
reserved for the volume. 

Ovurwarpty, Count Tolstoi’s new novel, Jtesurrection, is 
a curious apparition. Six paper booklets, enclosed in a 
buff wrapper and secured by an indiarubber band, the 
whole looking like a packet of temperance tracts—such is 
the form in which the first volume of Resurrection reaches 
us. A list of the characters in the novel is given, and the 
motto-texts on the title-pages are taken from Matt. xviii. 
21-22, Matt. vii. 3, John viii. 7, Luke vi. 40. The book 
is published by the Brotherhood Publishing Co. We 
think it half a pity that Tolstoi’s novels should be issued in 
this colporteur fashion. Not that the books are the worse 
for it, but why not present them in the form which 
readers prefer and are accustomed to? We note, however, 
that a six-shilling edition is to follow the penny parts. 





Ir will be observed that the new novels which have 
reached us this week are but three in number, a very 
tiny output even for the end of August. One reprinted 
novel has, however, been issued to swell the number— Maria 
Edgeworth’s Ormond (Gresham Publishing Co ), with an 
introduction and illustrations. It will be interesting to learn 
to what extent Ormond will be read in this form. People 
are just now very readily buying the sixpenny reprints of 
the middle-century fiction; but will they go back to an 
Irish story dating from 1817 ? 





Mr. G. W. Srervens’s Indian letters to the Daily Mail, 
written at the time of Lord Curzon’s inauguration as 
Viceroy, will be published by Messrs. Blackwood under 
the title, Jn India. ~ 


Owine to various misleading statements that have 
appeared regarding the publishing firm of Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett, we are requested to state that the business has 
not been purchased by Kelly & Co., nor by Kelly’s 
Directories, Limited. The business will be carried on as 
before. Mr. Herbert Blackett, who has been connected 
with the firm for the past twenty years, remains a director. 
He will in future further become manager and sole repre- 
sentative. 


Wirz the disappearance of the Suffolk Chronicle as an 
independent journal another link between Dickens’s early 
days and the present time vanishes. Had it not been that 
the editor of the Suffolk Chronicle requirel extra help in 
reporting an election in the thirties, Mr. Pickwick might 
never have got into trouble at the Great White Horse 
Hotel, and might never have met Mr. Peter Magnus, while 
Sam Weller would probably have sought his bride elsewhere 
than at Mr. Nupkins’s. For Charles Dickens was one of 
the reporters who went down from London to assist the 
Suffolk Chronicle in its difficulty, and there is no doubt that . 
his stay at Ipswich was the foundation of the Ipswich 
chapters in Pickwick, and probably also of the Eatanswill 
election. The Suffolk Chronicle is now merged in the 
Suffolk Times and Mercury. 
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Apropos of Pickwick, this is the yegrery, Ring y of 
Mr. George Gissing’s introduction to that k in the 
forthcoming Rochester edition : ; 
It has been remarked that Mr. Pickwick and his serving- 
man bear a certain far-off resemblance to the Knight of 
La Mancha and his squire; and in one respect, at all 
events, the parallel is suggestive. Like Cervantes’ great 
book, Pickwick appeals equally to childhood and to those 
of riper years. Don Quixote enthrals a boy’s mind with 
mere joy in the picturesque, the adventurous; not till long 
after does he perceive the profound significances of that 
study in human nature. So, in the minor degree, with 
Dickens’s work. To the young, its high spirits, its hilarity, 
its brisk movement and gay surprises, are an all-sufficient 
delight. Turn to the volume in middle age, and these 
things assuredly have not lost their charm; but the eyes 
bring a larger power of seeing, and to follow the old story 
from page to page is to marvel at the observation, the 
charity, the wi-dom, which insensibly convert a book of 
jests int> a cherished masterpiece of literature. 


Mr. QuitterR Coven has just added another to the 
limited editions which are the delight of some collectors. 
He has had a little volume of verse printed to be sold at 
the Fowey Cottage Hospital Bazaar. The book contains 
ten pieces, and is limited to 300 signed copies. We quote 
from the ‘‘Commendatory Verses on the Ensuing Lays” 
at the beginning of the work : 

Though Shakespeare needs no Pyramid, 
Milton nor urn nor pall, 
I’ve yet to learn what good they did 
Our Cottage Hospital. 
Though Pope could perfect Art command, 
And Shelley Lyric skill, 
On our Subscription List they stand 
For absolutely nil. 
You must allow the time has come 
For Someone to begin 
To wipe off this opprobrium, 
—And that’s where J step in! 
Though Bees of Hybia never swarmed 
About my berceaunette ; 
Though I with Orpheus ne'er have charmed 
Tigers and Apes (as yet)— 
The shilling you in me invest 
Will help maintain a Cot: 
The money spent on all the rest 
Admittedly will not. 
Among the poems in the tiny volume is the ‘‘ New Ballad 
of Sir Patrick Spens,” which may be remembered by 
readers of the Pall Mall Magazine; and the title of the 
work is A Fewey Garland. 


Tue editors of the Pall Mall Magazine are doing their 
best to remove the reproach that English magazines cannot 
compare with the Americans in illustrations. In the 
matter of quantity, Harpers’ and the Century are still 
first, and probably will not be beaten for all-round merit 
for many years to come, yet the brilliance of some of the 
figure illustrations in the current Pall Mall Magazine has 
never been excelled by any American periodical. Mr. 
Greiffenhagen, Mr. E. J. Sullivan, Mr. A. 8. Hartrick, to 
name no others, may be seen this month at their best. 


Tue Century, by the way, makes a departure in its 
terminology this month. The September number is 
described as a “Salt-Water Number.” The sea truly 
reverberates therein. Among other articles is an account 
by Captain Joshua Slocum of his voyage of 46,000 miles 
around the world in a sloop dediokentel ; and the 
indispensable Mr. Bullen describes ‘‘ The Way of a Ship.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘The Acapemy had some- 
thing to say last week about Rudyard Kipling’s ‘first and 
only appearance on the stage,’ an event which is supposed 
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. to have occurred during his schoolboy days at Westward 


Ho! This is a mistake. The Allahabad Pioneer published 
in its weekly edition dated January 2, 1884, an account of 
an amateur performance of ‘ Plot and Passion,’ which came 
off a few days before the previous Christmas Day at the 
Railway Theatre at Lahore. Mr. R. Kipling took the 
part of ‘M. Desmarets.’ Mr. Ernest Benedict, C.E., a 
son of Sir Julius Benedict, was ‘ Fouché, Duke of Otranto’; 
and Mrs. Benedict, ‘Madame de Fontanges.’ The local 
dramatic critic wrote: ‘ Desmarets (Mr. Rudyard Kipling) 
‘smiled and smiled and smiled and was a villain” of the 
more pronounced type. To my thinking he overdid some 
portions of the business, notably a certain devilish delight 
over the fall of Madame de Fontanges at the end of the 
third act. He showed, however, an undeniable talent for 
acting, much power of facial expression, and an enormous 
pair of top-boots, into which from time to time he almost 
disappeared.’ The extract may be of use to the future 
biographer who cares for these things.” 


“‘T want to know a butcher paints, a baker rhymes for 
his pursuit,” wrote Browning; but he said nothing of 
bankers. And yet the literary style of a banker should be 
as well worth studying as that of any man. At least, so 
we thought, until at Exeter last week we picked up the 
local evening paper and read an article entitled ‘The 
Voices of the G nomting. By a Banker.” On laying 
this aside we felt we had read enough banker’s prose for 
one sitting. The essay begins : 

The orb of day has sunk low down beneath the horizon, 
and the roseate and purple glory of his train has given 
place to a changeful and subdued glow of wanting tints of 
emerald green and violet. The twilight is advancing, and 
as the light of day fades into the gloaming the Queen of 
eve shines forth in ever brightening lustre, while near her 
may perhaps be stenganl, githeitinn like a tiny sparkling 
diamond, that coy and giddy little twinkler, the nearest 
tributary of our great luminary, which is careering round 
and round, immersed in the full ardour of his burning rays, 
= the lightning speed of a hundred thousand miles an 

our. 
Weare now turning to a new work on Buds and Stipules, by 
Sir John Lubbock, another banker, to adjust our balance. 


Tue first of the almanacks for 1900 to reach us is Zhe 
Philatelist’s Almanack, issued by the ingenious Mr. J. W. 
Palmer, “The Stamp King.”” Mr. Palmer, in addition to 
philately, cultivates also the muse. He even addresses 
(in August) an ode to the old year—a remarkable antici- 
patory feat: 

Old year, again, with beating heart 
I watch thy weary steps depart, 

I see thy form bent very low, 

Thy failing powers quickly go. 








This is the true poetical prevision. 





A rte article in the Speaker, entitled ‘‘In Pater’s 
Rooms,” will be read with interest by the devoted band 
of students of Marius the Epicurean and Imaginary Portraits. 
The slight description of the sitting-room itself has some- 
thing of Pater in it: ‘“‘Yes; there were, indeed, rose- 
leaves on the table, set in a wide, open bow! of blue china ; 
and it was just possible to detect their faint smell. The 
warm blue tone of the room was the first impression one 
received on entering: the stencilled walls, the cushions of 
the chairs, the table - covers, and the curtains to the 
mullioned window, that projected over the pavement—all 
these were blue. And whatever in the room was not blue 
seemed to be white, or wood in its natural colour, or 
polished brass. The books, in their low, neat case, seemed 


all white calf or vellum; above them an alto-relief in 
plaster showed white; in the corner a pure white Hermes 
on a pedestal stood with tiny wings outspread.” 
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MR. EDMUND GOSSE. 
From the Copyright Series of Portraits of C.ntributors to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


wiR.’KDMUND GossE, whose portrait we give this week, 
has been inyited to attend the first performance of 
Ibsen’s new play in the capacity of what might be called 
English Literary Ambassador. Itis just twenty years since 
Mr. Gosse published his Northern Studies, a volume which 
must have been for most Englishmen their first introduc- 
tion to the work of Ibsen and Bjérnson. Since then Mr. 
Gosse has steadily acted as literary middleman between 
Scandinavia and this country, although of late years Ibsen 
has been to a large extent taken out of his hands by 
others, notably by Mr. William Archer. Mr. Gosse, 
however, was the pioneer; hence there is peculiar fitness 
in the invitation to him to act as England’s representative 
at the forthcoming performance. 


A CORRESPONDENT forwards us the following cutting from 
Tuesday’s Daily Chrontele : 


HATASU. 


Srr,—In regard to a letter in your issue of Aug. 25 I 
have merely to point out to the writer that I never sug- 
gested that Hatasu grew a beard.—I am, sir, yours, &c., 

D. Scot SKIRVING. 
‘*T merely draw attention to the letter,’ he remarks, “ as 
a sublime example of the unintelligible things one finds 
in one’s morning paper the day after returning from a 
Norway fjord. Who is Hatasu? Why is his beard 
interesting ? It is awkward to have to go out and meet 
one’s friends entirely ignorant of Hatasu. Editors should 
write footnotes for their travelled and travelling readers.” 


Heap-.INE editing surely reaches its apogee in the list 
of headings which the Cincinnati Inquirer has placed over 


its report of a sermon delivered a few weeks ago by the 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. It was thus that the sermon 
was recommended to the Jngutrer’s readers: ‘‘ Jephthah, 
The Old Freebooter—At an Early Age He Was Forced to 
Rough It—He Held Up the End of his String in Great 
Shape—and Soon Sewed up the Games of Twenty Cities— 
On His Return from Victory He Kept a Promise—He 
Must Sacrifice the First Person Seen in His Door—He 
Looks—Holy Horrors—It is His Fair Daughter—But 
Jephthah was a Man of His Word—And the Beautiful 
Young Girl was Slain.” 


Accorp1ne to an article on Mr. Pinero, which appears in 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, that gentleman seems to have ex- 
pressed very oddly his feelings on first meeting Tennyson. 
‘‘How did I like him?” he is reported to have said, 
‘God bless my soul! I was frightened out of my life. It 
was overwhelming—like meeting Milton face to face!” 
But why Milton? Why should meeting one poet seem like 
meeting another ? 


In the reminiscences of eminent persons which ‘‘L. F.” 
contributes to the Cornhill for September a few —- 
of Tennyson are also to be had. According to this lady the 
poet objected to say “‘ good-bye” when parting from a 
friend in the evening. He said “good day,” keeping 
‘‘ good-bye” for more solemn occasions. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who seems bent on extensive travel, 
asks our readers to help him in his search for guide-books 
(‘‘akin to Murray’s”’) to Northern Asia, Africa, America, 
East and West Indies, Australia, Persia, and Siam. Mr. 
Murray, he explains, publishes no guides to these lands. 








do 
do 
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Mr. E. T. Reep’s series of pseudo-heraldic pranks in 
Punch is a joy in the memory,' but it-is now, also, a book 
on the shelf. Among the literary examples of Mr. Reed’s 
humour is the coat conferred on Mr.-Louis de Rougemont, 
whose Adventures have recently reached book form. This 
we are tempted to repeat : 


Louis, First BARON ISLAND DE ROUGEMONT. 


Arms (quarterly): i. a thorough-bred ridivg-turtle naiant 
and ridden on the curb, thereon a Swiss gentleman rouge- 
monte proper in nudity dirigeant with the big toe; il. a 
flight of wombats volant, soaring in desuetude on the wing 
across a setting sun; iii. under a chief nunes, adept and 
ubiquitous in reclame, several gulls of science landed and 
exploited proper ad nauseam ; iv. looking up a genealogical 
tree shady or insufficiently indorsed, an inquiring editor 
spectacled or ‘‘ Massingham”’ chronically. reguardant in 
scepticism a series of travellers’ tails artistically garnished 
and flaunted in the Press. 


Bibliographical. 


‘So far,” says a contemporary gossiper, ‘‘no attempt 
has been made to illustrate.on a large scale, and from 
every side, the life-work ” of Dante G. Rossetti. This is 
apropos to the promised “ illustrated memorial” by Mr. 
H. C. Marillier. I sincerely hope that that gentleman 
will give us “a Rossetti gallery such as has not been seen 
before,” but meanwhile let us give credit where credit is 
due. There is, for example, the Dante Rossetti and the 
Pre-Raphaelite Movement of Mrs. Wood, published by 
Low & Co, in 1894. Therein are reproductions, admirably 
executed, of eight of the most remarkable of Rossetti’s 
paintings. Then, did we not receive last year from Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, ed Mr. George Allen, a volume entitled 
Ruskin: Rossetti: Pre-Raphaelitism, containing reproduc- 
tions of eleven famous pictures by the painter-poet? It 
would, of course, be very satisfactory if a thoroughly 
representative reproduction of Rossetti’s pictorial work 
could be placed within the reach of the art-loving public. 

The late Mr. Edmund Routledge will hardly rank with 
the literary publishers; still, he deserves to be remembered 
with gratitude as the editor of Every Boy’s Magazine and 
Every Boy's Book, which have, no doubt, given pleasure 
and imparted instruction to thousands who are now “ old 
boys.” I believe Mr. Routledge was the compiler of a 
little book on Everyday Blunders in Speaking, and of a con- 
densed but comprehensive Date Book—both of which, I 
dare say, have been found useful. In my own slight 
intercourse with him I did not note any particular turn for 
or interest in literature, but he appeared to have some 
shrewdness as a business man. I understand that he 
latterly acquired a share in the proprietorship of a well- 
known weekly, for which he wrote (I am told) some 
literary and theatrical matter. 

Charles Reade’s Jt is Never too Late to Mend, and Wilkie 
Collins’s 4 Dead Seeret, having been published.originally 
in 1857, are now out of copyright, and are to be re-issued 
at the nimble sixpence. For once we can be glad that 
literary works are now public property, for it is to be 
hoped these cheap editions will help to convince a good 
many ignorant readers of to-day that exciting stories of 
adventure and embroglio were written and read long 
before Mr. Guy Boothby or Mr. Max Pemberton (to name 
no other popular contemporaries) were heard or thought 
of. By the way, why not reprint, in a cheap form, Collins’s 
Basil and After Dark, and Other Stories, which date from 
1852 and 1856, and Reade’s Christie Johnstone, which dates 
from 1853 ? 

The promised Life, Letters, and Reminiscences of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, can hardly fail 
to be attractive reading. I would thatthe book had been 
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all from the composer’s own pen—that he had, in fact, 
himself written his reminiscences ; and the more so because 
he contributed lately to Mr. O’Connor’s paragraph-paper 
some agreeable recollections. We may expect that the 
forthcoming book will go somewhat into detail. Mean- 
while, let due praise be given to the excellent little mono- 
graph on Sir Arthur which Mr. Charles Willeby included 
in his volume on Masters of English Music, and which, 
up to now, has remained the best available account of 
the musician’s life and work. 

Announcement is further made of the Life, Letters, and 
Reminiscences of Mr. Sims Reeves, also to be edited by Mr. 
Arthur Lawrence. Here, again, Mr. Lawrence has had his 
predecessors, for did not Mr. Sutherland Edwards put 
together particulars of the Life and Artistic Career of the 

opular tenor, and publish them so long ago as 1881? 

oreover, Mr. Reeves has himself transferred his Recol- 
lections to paper and type. The book came out about 
eleven years since, and was quickly followed. by Mr. 
Reeves’s other brochure—My Jubilee; or, Fifty Years of 
Artistic Life. 

The first published account of the Baroness Nairne was, 
I suppose, the memoir which the Rey. Charles Rogers, 
LL.D., wrote for the first collected edition of the lady’s 
verse. This dates back a good many years. On the other 
hand, it is just five years since Messrs. Oliphant, of Edin- 
burgh, issued a little book about the Baroness, from the 
pen of her great-grand-niece. We are now told to expect 
a volume on Lady Nairne and Her Songs, which has been 
written by a clergyman of the Scottish Establishment, and 
which, we may hope, contains some new matter of interest 
and moment. 

The next volume of the series of “‘ Periods in European 
Literature,” edited by Prof. Saintsbury, will be on Zhe 
Augustan Age, and from the pen of Mr. Oliver Elton, whom 
some may recognise as the author of An Introduction to 
Michael Drayton, published at Manchester a few years ago. 
After that will come a volume on Zhe Romantic Triumph, 
by Mr. T. S. Omond, who must not be confounded with 
Mr. G. W. T. Omond. The latter has written books on 
The Lord Advocates of Scotland, The Scottish Union Ques- 
tion, Fletcher of Saltoun, and so forth, to say nothing of 
some stories. Mr. T. 8. Omond, I fancy, has published 
only a pamphlet on the subject of English Verse Structure. 
Of Mr. G. Gregory Smith, who has written for the series 
a volume on The Transition Period, I know (I am ashamed 
to say) nothing. 

Nobody, I think, should be a publisher who is not 
fruitful in ideas. As a class, I consider, publishers are 
too fond of the game of “ follow-my-leader.” Thus I see 
that one of them is now announcing a “‘ Sports Library,” 
a series of little works on separate pastimes, as if I had 
not had dozens (nay, hundreds) of such manuals of all 
sorts and sizes on my table during the last few years! 
When, again, I note the advertisement of a new series of 
publications on Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture, I 
bethink me of the series of handbooks on The Great Artists 
which helps to fill one of the shelves of my library, and 
which appeared no later than the early nineties. In this 
case, to ve sure, “ artists’”’ stood for “ painters” only, so 
to that extent the new series will have novelty. 

I read that the latest editor of Walton’s Lives is going 
to tell us, in his prefatory essay, that in his opinion 
Walton’s merits as a biographer have been exaggerated. 
I dare say they have; but if so, why does this gentleman 
take the trouble to add another to the editions already in 
existence? Mr. Dent published the Zives in a dainty form 
last year; Messrs. Methuen reprinted them in 1895; and 
there were other editions in 1888 and 1884, no-doubt still 
in the market. However, the aforesaid latest editor may 
say what he likes about the Zives. Wordsworth described 
them as “ satellites burning in a lucid ring,” and nothing 
can shake their position as a classic. 

Tue Booxworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Modern Jew. 
The Modern Jew. By Arnold White. 


Eient years ago Mr. Arnold White was sent to Russia 
by the late Baron Hirsch to obtain, if possible, some 
amelioration of the lot of the Russian Jews, and facilities 
for their emigration to the philanthropic colonies founded 
for them in Argentina. It was, therefore, to be hoped 
that in the present volume we might have a temperate, 
reasoned, and evidenced statement of the Jewish case 
that might help to clear away the fog which the extra- 
ordinary proceedings at Rennes have thrown round it. 
But it is not thus that Mr. Arnold White has set to work. 
Dominated, apparently, by the desire for ‘‘ timeliness,” 
he has collected into one volume the contents of his 
note-books with so little method that the reader is 
hurried by way of England from Russia and the Continent 
to America, then back again to Russia and then to Eng- 
land again without apparently any reason. Yet Mr. 
White has done what in him lay to bring some order 
into this chaos. With a faith in the virtues of a good 
headline, he has split his book up into chapters, each 
bearing a title, with, however, but little relation to its 
contents. Thus we turn to the chapter “The Jew in 
America,” to find there nothing but the story, told in the 
sufficient compass of two pages, that two Aragonese 
nobles, ‘‘ unquestionably of Jewish blood,” lent Ferdinand 
and Isabella the money for Columbus’ expedition of 
discovery ; and to the one headed ‘Jewish Humour,” to 
be rewarded by about the same quantity of jokes from 
Jewish newspapers. 

But it would be idle to deny that Mr. Arnold White’s 
matter possesses much interest. The main position, to 
which he returns again and again, is that the Jewish 
race are ‘increasing by leaps and bounds in numbers, 
in wealth,”’ and so on, se fast that the nations of Conti- 
nental Europe will soon rise upon them and cast them 
forth. Then, he says, they will come to England, who 
alone knows no distinctions among her immigrants, with 
the dire result of “the press being captured as it has been 
captured on the Continent, and the national life stifled by 
the substitution of material aims for those which, however 
faultily, have formed the unselfish and imperial objects of 
the Englishmen who have made the Empire.” To avert 
these evils but one remedy is, he thinks, possible. Turkish 
Armenia, which he describes somewhat vaguely as lying 
‘between the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates,” has 
been depopulated by Turkish massacres, and is now “ avail- 
able for resettlement.” The Jews of Poland and the 
Russian Pale should be dumped there on “the break-up of 
the Turkish Empire””—an event which he seems to con- 
sider imminent. By this means the flow of pauper immi- 
grants into Europe would be cut off, and we should be 
saved from a massacre which would throw back civilisation 
for a hundred years. For it is by no means all Jews to 
whose presence among us Mr. White objects. The rich 
Jews, or ‘‘ Jewish aristocracy,” are, in his opinion, worthy 
of all praise. They differ, he says, from their Christian 
peers ‘‘ by more strenuous and uniform patriotism, by more 
systematic and larger benevolence, by quickness and by a 
nimbleness and rapidity of intellect, and sensitiveness to 
public opinion [!], which is not a common characteristic of 
nobles of recent creation.” Moreover, they intermarry with 
Christians, and will, therefore, in time become absorbed 
like the Huguenots and other immigrants, whom we have 
welcomed with good results. Then there is the professional 
class, ‘‘ the hig|.ly-educated and Anglicised Hebrew, who 
has practically relinquished his faith without abandoning 
his racial characteristics.” Although he will not allow his 
daughters to intermarry with Englishmen, he is too valu- 
able a citizen to be spared. ‘The pauper Jew immigrant is, 
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as’we have seen, to be restrained from immigration, but 
there remains the unlovable trading class, nearly always 
belonging to the Ashkenazim, or German-speaking 
variety of Jew, who will neither intermarry with the 
English, provide for his own r, nor comport him- 
self like a decent citizen. ‘‘ This,” says Mr. White, 
‘is the class which is the cause of ing danger; and 
the peril arises, not from their enjoyment of life, nor 
from their capture of the good things that are going, but 
from their hide-bound refusal to discharge the responsi- 
bilities as well as accept the privileges of money-making.” 
It seems impossible that England should longer warm 
these vipers in her bosom, and yet Mr. White makes no 
distinct proposal for their removal. They are, no doubt, 
intended to be taken to Armenia, but they are mostly well 


’ off—the fact that ‘‘ they fill the stalls of every fashionable 


theatre, occupy the best rooms at the best hotels,” and the 
like, is dwelt upon with much emphasis—and will, there- 
fore, hardly fall under Mr. White’s proposed legislation 
against alien paupers. We can, therefore, only suppose 
that they are to be expatriated by what Mr. White’s 
Russian acquaintances would call ‘‘ administrative order,” 
or, in other words, by the scruff of their necks. 

This is a pretty sweeping programme, and, before it is 
adopted, it may be well to see whether there is not some- 
thing to be said against it. And here we luckily need 
hardly go beyond the pages of Mr. White’s book. ‘ You 
are a most polite disputant,” says Sir Anthony Absolute to 
Mrs. Malaprop, ‘‘for every third word you say is on my 
side of the question.” And so it is with Mr. White. 
The Jews are increasing on us hand-over-hand, he says 
in effect. Yet he tells us that the Jews in England 
number “probably not more than 120,000 or 130,600,” 
a figure which he afterwards reduces, without reason 
given, to less than 100,000. Their wealth is enormous is 
another of his arguments ; and is met by his own assertion 
that four-fifths of ‘‘the Hebrew population of the world 
drag out an existence of tribulation and anguish” in 
abject poverty. Their children are, he says, ‘‘ astonishingly 
clever,” the Jew has obtained ‘‘ intellectual pre-eminence ”’ 
in the professions, and the uire wealth by “superior 
sharpness over the native-born”; and then we find him 
giving in full Lord Rothschild’s letter to the parents of the 
pupils in the Jews’ Free School at Spitalfields, warning 
them that the diligent attendance at the Chedorim, or 
Hebrew schools, was enfeebling the minds of their 
children, and his own remark that “over the Yankee of 
the Eastern States, the Auvergnat, the Scotchman, the 
Armenian, and the Greek mercantile community,” the Jew 
has no pre-eminence of astuteness. Lastly, against 
his statements that Jews cannot be turned from their 
faith, we have his quotations that “250 Jews, or the sons 
of such,” are ordained clergymen of the Church of England, 
and that “‘ Jewish baptisms are of very frequent occurrence 
in these days”; while his frequent allegation of the 
“ solidarity’ of the Jewish people is countered by his 
regret that at the very time when Russia was sweeping 
the lower class of Jews into ghettos under circumstances of 
hideous cruelty, the richer Jews were engaged in raising 
the successive loans without which Russia must soon have 
become bankrupt. We really need go no further to see 
the utter baselessness of the case which Mr. White would 
set up. 

yy it is probable that this book will be followed 
by others dealing with the same subject, either from the 
Semite or the anti-Semite point of view, it may be 
as well here to state a few plain facts. In the first 
place, is it the fact that Israel is the sort of monster 
which her foolish enemies and some of her even 
more foolish friends would make out, so prolific that 
her sons would soon, if allowed to increase uncheckéd, 
outnumber the rest of the human race, and of such 
transcendent abilities that the whole earth must soon 
belong to her? We have no figures that will enable us to 
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estimate accurately the numbers of the nation before its 
dispersion by the Romans, except the remark of Josephus 
that 1,100,000 perished in the war with Titus (Bell. VI. 
ix. 3). This is probably a gross exaggeration; but 
if we take into account the numbers who were after- 
wards killed in the two years’ war with Hadrian (still 
called the War of Extermination), we may guess that a 
million Jews really died at the hands of the Romans. But 
the latter did not kill women and children, regarding them 
rather as valuable property, and on the usual calculation 
this would give a total for the whole nation of six million 
souls. These were the descendants of those who returned 
from the Babylonian captivity; but it was only the fanatics, 
the clergy, and the paupers of the nation who did so 
return. The prosperous Jewish bankers and merchants 
remained with their dependents under the shadow of the 
Persian kings, and it is from them that the Sephardim, 
or Jews of the Peninsula, are probably descended. If we 
consider that they were equal in number to those of the 
Western Dispersion, we shall find that the Jewish sub- 
jects of the two Empires before the fall of Jerusalem must 
have numbered twelve million souls, while now, according 
to Whitaker's Almanack, there are not more than seven 
million in the whole world. Since the War of Extermina- 
tion, too, they have been at peace, while the non-Jewish 
nations have endured constant wars, and have yet doubled 
their populations many times over. Where, then, is the 
evidence of their increase ? 

Nor will the legend of the mental superiority of the 
Jews over their neighbours hold water for a moment when 
seriously examined. Few will dispute in these days that 
a sound body is necessary to a sound mind. Yet Dr. 
Jacobs, in 1886, proved before the Anthropological Institute 
(S. A. J. xv. 267) that the modern Jews of all ages contri- 
buted more insane, deaf-mute, and blind persons than 
their neighbours to the common stock, and that their 
mortality, after reaching the age of sixty, was also greater. 
Individual cases, of course, prove nothing, but it is 
= that the average intellectual power of the Jew, 
ike that of other Semites, is low in comparison with that 
of the Aryan, or perhaps even of the Mongol races. The 
absolute incapacity which they have shown throughout 
their history to maintain for more than a very short period 
of time any form of self-government is, perhaps, the most 
striking proof of this. On the other hand, they have 
always been willing, as the late Leroy-Beaulieu said (we 
owe Mr. White the quotation), to amalgamate with any 
nation which gives them the chance ; and when the effect 
of religious animosities has died away, they will probably 
be absorbed by the nations among whom they live, to the 
ultimate benefit of both parties. From all which facts it 
results that the anti-Semitic scare is a bugbear which will 
some day follow the fear of witchcraft and the dread of 
the end of the world into the limbo of forgotten follies. 


Goethe. 


HE took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 

And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: ZJ’hou ailest here, and here ! 

He looked on Europe’s dying hour 

Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 

His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 

The turmoil of expiring life— 

He said: The end is everywhere, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there ! 

And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


“THEY call me master, but coutinue to follow their own 
n.ses.”’—GoEriE, 
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History in Homespun. 


Letters Received by the East India Company. Vol. IIL: 
1615. Edited by William Foster, B.A. (Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co.) 


We have every respect for the dignity of formal history. 
But for our own reading the sting is less in Gardiner or 
Macaulay than in those documents, artless and unadorned, 
which, written with no eye on posterity, show history in 
the making. The letters now before us are records of the 
early struggles and successes of the East India Company. 
They are mainly reports sent by the factors in India and 
the isles to Sir Thomas Smith and the Company in London. 
In 1615 the charter had been held for sixteen years. 
Settling first in Sumatra and Java, the adventurers had 
made their way to Surat upon the mainland. The 
Portuguese had protested against this invasion of a 
~~ ga monopoly, and had taken their licking at Swally 

oad. Now it became a question of maintaining the 
commercial position by every possible means. One of the 
factors— William Edwards—was despatched inland to visit 
the Great Mogul, Jahangir, at Ajmere, and sue for his 
favour. Others made haste to write to the Company, 
detailing the qualities of goods which in their experience 
found the most ready market among the natives, and 
requesting the necessary consignments. Thus, Thomas 
Elkington writes : 


Commodities fitting to be sent for this place yearly will 
be some 200 cloths, the most part stametts and Venice 
reds, the rest yellows, popinjays, grass greens, and pink 
colours; but for other colours by no means to send any. 
. . . Sword-blades, broad and crooked, with thick backs, 
and such as will bow and not stand, but no straight. 
Coral in round or long beads and branches; great vent 
for it here, and will turn to t profit, whereof may it 
please your Worships with the first to send what quantity 
you can procure of any of the sorts, especially round beads 
and branches, with some amber beads and amber un- 
wrought ; fair emeralds and pearls likewise well requested, 
with some crimson-colvured velvets and satins of the best. 
Any other commodity that our land affordeth I cannot 
perceive to be here requested. 


William Edwards sends very similar advice from Ajmere : 
“‘T wish that you send no sad colours of any sorts except 
grass-green, for they delight altogether in light colours, 
and if you hold to those colours now sent, I think you shall 
not err therein.” Divers commodities which would not 
sell had nevertheless a value as presents. Such, for in- 
stance, were ‘‘comb-cases, black looking-glasses, cases of 
bottles, pictures, knives, spectacles, burning-glasses, &c.” 


Some five or six white beaver hats, with the brims some- 
what broad, would be well accepted ; as many cushionets, 
such as are used in London by women to work upon, with 
their boxes well set forth; some pillow sweet-bag, or 
other like thing of the rockwork used lately in England, 
and now out of fashion, and therefore may be had good 
cheap, give good content. 


The factors had to be liberal of presents both to the 
Mogul and to his grandees. ‘We are to buy their 
loves with our moneys.” The great success was scored 
by a young mastiff which Edwards took to the Mogul. 
A leopard was brought to make trial of it, ‘“ which the 
dog so pinched that few hours after the leopard died.” 
Also it outdid some Persian dogs in a boar-fight, and 
altogether the Mogul was so pleased that he said ‘that 
a rich jewel would not have more contented him.” On 
the other hand a fancy portrait of the Mogul painted in 
pen ope turned out, not unnaturally, so unlike that it 
could not be presented. Complaints to the Company as to 
the bad quality of the goods sent out, and of the ship equip- 
ment provided for the factors, are not uncommon. 


The baftas you sent in the Osiander are the most part of 
them’ so — stained, and some rotten, that they will 
uever yield the price they are rated at, and of force they 
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must be so before they were put aboard, for that the papers 
are fair without and the goods rotten within. As also 
the parcel of wax is so bad that no man will look at it. 


The cloth sent by the Dragon was ‘not very well con- 
ditioned” ; sword-blades were “neither good nor well- 
fashioned” ; a case of knives had bad blades; the masters 
of the ships neglected a consignment of mastiffs, and they 
died. Worst of all, the workmanship of the vessels proved 
gravely defective. 


In the night and in a stiff gale of wind the G@i/t her long 
boat brake from her stern, and with her the jollywatt, 
and were both driven into the bottom of the bay, the stem 
of the long boat breaking short off by reason of bad and 
sappy timber whereof it was made and bad workmanship, 
‘wherein generally your lordships are much abused in all 
your provisions by such workmen as you employ, to the 
hazard of all, shuffling up their walk in such manner, in 
hope of never hearing more of it by reason of the length 
of the voyage, as is lamentable to see men to be so respect- 
less of the safety of such a voyager and men’s lives, and 
all for some private gain of their own; being thought the 
Hector’s foremast was defective before it was set in. 


Apart from these picturesque details of Jacobean 
merchant adventure, the letters contain some elements of 
humour in the bickerings and discomforts of the factors 
themselves. There is, for instance, a certain egregious 
Samuel Juxon, who appears on the scene with a stilted 
epistle to Sir Thomas Smith in which he acknowledges his 
‘*imbecility”’ in ‘marine discourses,” and fears ‘‘ that my 
rustical discourse should in no wise be answerable to him 
that writeth to least effect, or that the splendent and copious 
advice of others may darken and obscure my slender and 
insignificant methods.” One can hardly be surprised that 
Sir Thomas Smith curtly endorses the letter, “Of no 
moment at all.” The next we hear of Samuel Juxon is 
that he takes part in a violent quarrel between Mr. John 
Oxwicke and other factors on board the Hector, and declares 
“that John Oxwicke abused me by most base and vile 
words and struck me twice or thrice on the face until the 
blood gushed out of my nostrils, and challenged me the 
field, in the presence of Edmond Aspenall and Robert 
Johnson.” Shortly afterwards Samuel Juxon’s brief and 
stormy career as a factor closed, for the “flux” or 
dysentery carried him off in fourteen days. 

The majority of the Company’s correspondents are 
business men of no great standing or education. A new 
note is, however, struck in 1615 by the appearance on the 
scene of Sir Thomas Roe. The factors soon saw the 
desirability of having the interests of England represented 
at the court of the Mogul by someone of greater weight 
and significance than themselves. ‘A lieger here,’ writes 
one of them, “of necessity you must keep for redressing 
of wrongs, otherwise we must be subject to many incon- 
veniences in our affairs, and him to be a scholar of good 
understanding and presence, for such a one will be much 
respected here.” Consequently, in 1615, Sir Thomas Roe 
was sent out as a special ambassador from the court of 
King James to that of the Mogul. Nor could a better 
choice have been made. A scholar, traveller, statesman, 
and man of business, Roe maintained the better Elizabethan 
traditions in the midst of the Jacobean decadence. He 
enjoyed the friendship of John Donne and of Ben Jonson, 
both of whom addressed poems to him. Roe arrived on 
the scene in India about September, and his vigorous 
diplomacy soon triumphed over the difficulties before him. 
His despatches are models of dignity and incisiveness. 
Here is an example, from a protest sent to the discourteous 
and unfriendly Governor of Surat : 


The injuries you have offered me, contrary to the faith 
given by your King, to all civility and law of nations, 
being a free Ambassador, and contrary to your own honour 
and promise, forceth me to send you word I am resolved 
not to endure it. I come hither not to beg, nor do nor 
suffer injury. I serve a King that is able to revenge 
whatsoever is dared tu be done against his subjects. I 
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come under assurance of the Great Mogul’s firma and 
letters sent unto the King of England, my master, promising 
all love and friendship to him; and therefore I am con- 
fident that no man dare presume to wrong me... . I am 
sorry for nothing but that ever I vouchsafed to send you 
any remembrance of me, of whom in love you might have 
received anything, but by this course, of me, nor my 
nation, I am resolved you shall never get one pice ; assuring 
you Iam better resolved to die upon an enemy than to 
flatter him, and for such I give you notice to take me until 
your master hath done me justice. 


The full narrative of Sir Thomas Roe’s mission is con- 
tained in a Journal of his own. This has just been 
re-edited, together with the letters and other documents 
bearing on the subject, by the editor of the present 
volume, Mr. Foster; and should give Roe his rightful 
place as one of the founders of the Empire. A touch of 
comedy is added by the pranks of a page of the ambassa- 
dor’s, who was left behind sick at Surat while his master 
went up to Ajmere, and on his recovery caused trouble 
between the factors and the natives by his insolent 
demeanour. He made wanton advances to the wives of 
respectable Banyans, beat the ‘‘ peons,” and outraged the 
sentiment of caste by running into the houses and “ putting 
his hands into their pots of meat and drink of purpose to 
anger them.” A very recognisable type of Anglo-Indian 
’ ! 


The editing of the volume is unexceptionable, and Mr. 
Foster’s notes are always helpful and entertaining. In 
one of them he tells the sad story of the Souldanian Coree 
who was brought home to England by Captain Towerson, 
who kidnapped him at the Cape. He was iodged in Sir 
Thomas Smith’s house, where 

he had to his good entertainment made for him a chain 
of bright brass, an armour, breast, back and head-piece, 
with a buckler, all of brass, his beloved metal ; yet all this 
contented him not, for never any seemed to be more 
weary of ill-usage than he was of courtesies; none ever 
more desirous to return home to his country than he; for 
when he had learned a little of our language he would 

. daily lie upon the ground, and cry very often thus in 

broken English: Coree home go, Souldania go, home go. 
And not Joog after, when he bad his desire and was re- 
turned home, he bad no sooner set footing on his own 
shore but presently he threw away his cloathes, his linen, 
with all other covering, and got his sheep-skins upon his 
back, guts about his neck, and such a perfum’d cap as 
before we named upon his head; by whom that proverb 
mentioned 2 Peter 2, v. 22, was literally fulfilled: canis 
ad vomitum. 


And this is the pathos of empire. 


The New Topography. 


Toledo: the Story of an Old Spanish Capital. 
Lynch. (Dent & Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 


A new literature of topography is springing up—a litera- 
ture which is concerned more with the spirit of a place than 
with its form. The old topographers came'with rule and 
schedule. Even Defoe, whose love of place was as néar to 
a passion as anything in his nature, saw only the actuslities 
of a town, its houses, shops, inns, trade, and customs, 
These he examined and described with gusto; and so, with 
less genius, Pennant worked, and Grose, and a whule 
school of writers whose methods survive in the ordinary 
guide-book. Your new topographer is different. The 
first thing he does on arriving in a place is to throw himself 
on his back and dream. He postpones all minor inquiry 
until he has caught the spirit of his surroundi He 
thinks less of the place en of the human spirit which 
has passed into it; he is solicitous to find not a description, 
but a metaphor. In the first sentence of her book Miss 
Lynch speaks of the “legendary still visage of Toledo.” 
And presently you find her quoting the intensely modern 
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words of M. Maurice Barrés: ‘‘It is less a town, a noisy 
affair yielding to the commodities of life, than a significant 
spot for the soul, . . . an image of exaltation in solitude, 
a cry in the desert.” In the new topography, as we may 
call it, line and measurement, epitaph and inscription, 
orderly sequence of statements are not wanting, but they 
are servants to the early and intuitive comprehension of 
the soul. 

This method lifts topography to a higher notch in the 
literary scale. Books about places have always depended 
for their charm on the amount and the quality of per- 
sonality brought to bear on stocks and stones. But now 
the personality is to go farther: it is to see that the 
stocks and stones have accumulated a soul, that the river 
heaves with its own memories, and that the trees preserve 
an undying whisper of tradition. So there will be two 
personalities instead of one, and deep may call unto deep. 

Miss Lynch is sealed of this new school, and we may 
say at once that her Zoledo is a charming book. In spite 
of her resolve to show us the heart of Toledo, we have 
here presented no city of a nebulous fancy, or a poetic 
wish. Toledo, throned among her rocks above the 
dead Tagus, with her air of surly pride and venerable 
feudality, has to be accounted for by patient procession 
of fact and detail. The vague memory of Celtic shep- 
herds watering their flocks along the Tagus; the faint 
finger-mark that indicates Rome’s half-mastery of the city 
of the rocks ; the dim days of early faith, and the stubborn 
Toledan Councils that hurled down decrees and bans in 
defiance of the Pope; the short Gothic dynasty lit up by 
the deeds of Wamba and Rodrigo—Rodrigo who invited 
all the chivalry of Europe to his inaugural tourney; then 
the Moslem era, when Toledo foamed at the mouth, and 
struggled, and fell, and rose again in sickening conflict, 
but accepted the Moorish arch, and many a divine ara- 
besque and patio, and noble bridges and delicious gardens : 
through all these periods, with their dim and intricate 
associations, Miss Lynch takes us with a verve and a 
loyalty to her main idea which win her pages from any- 
thing like tedium. 

Still, we are not ungrateful when we are permitted to 
walk in the Toledo of to-day, and apply its history to its 
appearance. Unfortunately the fierce element in Toledan 
character has declined into rapacity and shameless 
beggary : 

Other Spanish towns are proud and noble in their decay ; 
Toledo is, unhappily, degraded and brutalised. She has no 
commerce, no stir, no money. She has no communica- 
tion with the outer world, except through the travellers 
who briefly pass her way, and upon whose exploitation she 
lives. She has no standard of civilisation. Her object is 
to make every foreigner pay for every step he takes along 
her rude and inhospitable pavements. The people have no 
desire whatever to make a good impression, no pride in the 
hope that the stranger shall go away and s them fair 
in remote parts. They neither want his good opition nor 
his sympathy; but they want as much of his money as 
they can get. The ill-will is general. Canons, citizens, 
sacristans, guides, interpreters—all appear to be in a secret 
league to multiply difficulties and exact tips. Only the 
common women, all over Spain the cream of the race, 
retain something of Spanish good-nature and courtesy. 


However, the traveller who is ‘weary of parting with his 
coppers may taste revenge by watching the Toledans 
raking the Tagus for gold that never comes. Miss 
Lynch’s picture of the dead river and the gold-seekers is 
striking : 

The most witching element in the enchantment of this 
river is its stillness, its unfathomable, unbroken quietude. 
In the sixteenth century it was navigable as far as Toledo, 
but the mills upon its bank are now for ever silent; no 
traffic has deflowered its legendary charms; neither boat 
nor barge cuts a way along its inactive waters. In an age 
when every resource of nature is feverishly applied to the 
service of commerce or luxury, there is something majestic 
in such uselessness. When the wherry that plies sleepily 
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from bank to bank floats into view, the sight is a positive 
shock of artistic sensibilities. It seems an idle desecration. 
Only the gold-seekers—symbol of eternal illusion, ever 
nourished and ever elusive to the grasp of man, who builds 
fresh illusions of the ashes of past deceptions—may con- 
tinue to trouble its wild and untamed depths. So from 
time to time these children of tradition, believing in the 
tale of its golden sands, go down to the reedy , after 
an inundation, with sifters, and industriously gather up 
the sand the river has flung from its bottom. They pour 
water over it, shake it well, and then bungrily examine 
the grains that remain, in the vain hope of finding gold. 
Before Ponz’s time the dean of the Church of the Infantas 
was said to possess a piece of gold cast up by the T . 
and the phd ww then was that many another piece had 
been carelessly broken and scattered by the silversmiths. 
But Ponz doubts the — legend even so early as the 
last century. To explain the undoubted fact that the 
river had at different times cast up treasure, he assumes 
that in each reversal and exodus of the race brought 
about by the evolution of Toledo’s history— Roman, Gothic, 
Moorish, Hebrew, and Christian—the fugitives had the 
habit of burying near the river treasure in provision for 
the expected return. Even this is no supposition to be 
scorned, and adds to the romantic interest of the deserted 
Tagus. 


The street scenery of Toledo has the same note of dead- 
ness, the present fluttering like scant rags over the past : 


Streets so narrow that hand may touch hand from either 
side, and soft converse be held through opposite windows ; 
so rounded that an enemy advancing might fall upon you 
uuperceived. How many lovely facades, alas! eaten 
away, @ sullen, magnificent protest against modern times, 
with divine arches showing here and there through miser- 
able plaster! Everywhere Moorish faience, and curious 
Toledan doors in Arabian or Gothic porches, for all the 
world like the doors of palaces in fairyland, ornamented 
with huge carved iron nails. And when the doors stand 
open, glimpses of bright, clean patios, with their gleaming 
bands of azwlejos, their centre well, and little stunted trees. 
All so dull, so still, so silent. 


A complaint, and we have done. Miss Lynch’s account 
of the old Toledo sword-making is very meagre: it fills one 
e. Oonsidering that the general reader associates 
Toledo with little else than the steel blades with which 
it armed the knights of Europe, Miss Lynch might, we 
think, have condescended to him more in this matter. 
There is no lack of information on the subject, and it 
would have served Miss Lynch’s turn to have explored it: 
for what is more pathetic than the pretence which is still 
made of keeping up the old craft? The tinkle of dis- 
couraged anvils, that will not cease and cannot triumph, 
is Toledo’s voice to-day. 


A Mighty Hunter. 


After Big Game in Central Africa. By Edouard Foa. 
Translated by Frederic Lees. (A. & C. Black. 21s.) 


Tuts chronicle of sport is relieved and elevated by a great 
deal of keen observation. If this were not so, many 
readers might find it difficult to stomach the long tale of 
slaughter. Between August, 1894, and November, 1897, 
M. Foa shot 488 head of big game and 520 head of small 
game; he snared, trapped, or netted 192 animals; 
poisoned four; and captured twenty-four animals alive. 
As will be surmised, M. Foa is an old hand. For the last 
fourteen years he has travelled incessantly in Africa, hunt- 
ing, exploring, observing; and this is not the first record 
of sport he has published. The Foa expedition, of which 
this book gives the sporting side, started from the Zambesi 
in August, 1894, to cross Africa. M. Foad had a mission 
from the Minister of Public Instruction, and it is clear 
from Mr. Lee’s statements that he did an immense amount 
of scientific work and collected specimens with industry 
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and acumen for the Paris Museum. The grande médaille 
@or was awarded him for these results by the Paris 
Geographical Society ; and M. Foa is preparing a separate 
and larger book dealing with the general results of his 
journey. 

Here we pass from Mr. Lee’s introduction to a frank 
and curiously French chronicle of ory: M. Foa 
appears to be a thorough sportsman, but he recounts 
his exploits with the fervour and fancy of a Frenchman. 
He adopts the dramatic present tense on almost all 
oceasions, and when this is not enough he showers dots 
among his words, and seems to pant as he narrates the 
tale of thrilling danger or escape. As a specimen of 
M. Foa’s more excited manner, take his description of 
his really narrow escape from a gigantic wounded 
elephant. He and his native hunters had encountered 
a small herd of elephants, and in the end they killed 
four. But not before one of the animals had nearly 
avenged his race. A cry of rage from an unexpected 
quarter, a “shrill trumpet-blast similar to the shriek of a 
siren,” and the black mass “ bursts like a locomotive from 
the thicket we are skirting.” 


Each of us leap aside in search of safety... . . Kambombe 
and Tchegallo, who were ahead, make off to the left; 
Tambarika and i scamper off the way we came; 
Msiambiri and I dash “—— ahead through the hole 
made by the herd. ... The ground trembles....A 
sinister rustling of the leaves, a breaking of branches, 
the shriller and shriller trumpet blasts tell us that the 
elephant is behind, and overtaking us. .. . There is no 
doubt about it. . . . We throw down our heavy rifles so 
as to run the quicker. 

It is impossible to describe the terror, mingled with 
rage, which fills me at this moment. During our mad 
race all my thoughts are summed up as follows: ‘No 
rifle, . . . many e — killed with impunity, and this 
is the hour of reckoning! ... the game is up,...a 
rapid vision of my native country.” ... Thatisall.... 
And now, clenching my fists, I run and jump in a supreme 
struggle for life. . . . Minutes slip by and seem hours. 
Some one, whom I recognise as Msiambiri, though without 
seeing him, brushes past me. . . . Our feet pass swiftly 
over the ground ; trees upon trees flash past. . . . Behind 
us the shrill cries stop, but on our heels are heavy footsteps 
which shake the ground ; a powerful, spasmodic taamqaan, | 
is heard; then, warm air passes over my shoulders an 
neck. . . . Heavens! it is its trunk... . ‘‘Tchitamba! 
tchitamba!” (trunk), murmurs the wretched fellow at my 
side. On we fly, maddened and blinded, bruising ourselves 
in grazing trees, insensible either to thorns which tear us 
or to branches which whip our faces. . . . It is useless! 
. . . I shall soon grow feeble and fall. . . . Then I hear, 
as in a dream, the cry “A mala!” (‘‘It is all over”’), 
uttered in despaiting accents, and I see a body rise in the 
air. ... Iam alone. ... The noise has ceased... . I 
continue running for a few seconds unconsciously, but the 
awakening comes .. . I stop, and the reality stares me 
in the face. . . . Yes, I amsaved ; but the other is dead !— 
and through my fault. . . . Remorse and regret complete 
my distraction. . I lean against a tree, faltering, 
overcome. 


After this it is pleasant to find M. Foa in his 
appendix writing generously and calmly about the 
elephant. He there discusses the possibility of domesti- 
cating the African elephant, and he has the candour to 
admit that this desirable and profitable end will never be 
gained until the hunting of the elephant is forbidden 
in Central Africa. At present the animals’ habits are 
being modified by the everlasting chase. No longer do 
elephants herd calmly in grass countries arid among the 
swamps and shelters that they love. Instead they are 
continually on the move. ‘A herd here to-day will be 
fifty miles away to-morrow, and the day after will be some- 
where else. Probably you will never see if again.” Under 
these conditions elephants cannot be captured. A stray 
elephant may be caught, but the opportunity to create 
establishments like those in India is not existent. The 
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elephant’s powers of travel and its distinctive character 
among beasts are thus touched on by M. Foa: 


The elephant has only one enemy—man.. It fears none 
of the animals. In addition to intelligence relatively 
superior to theirs, it possesses strength, size, courage if need 
be, and, moreover, a sense of touch more delicate than that 
of any of them, even the monkey. It travels everywhere, 
swims like an amphibian and crosses ravines and rivers, 
forests and thickets, without distinction. Everything 
gives way before it. It climbs and descends hills which 
one would think inaccessible to it; it crosses whole coun- 
tries in a night, like an undisputed master in his vast 
domains ; it is here, there, and everywhere, biding like a 
mouse despite its great size, and noiselessly disappearing 
like an unseizable Proteus, much to the discomfort of the 
hunter ; finally, if its life is spared, it is ready to become 
once more, as in former times when it fought by his side, 
the ally, the friend, the servant, and the protector of man. 
The elephant is the true king of animals. Compare this 
noble animal with the useless lion, that nocturnal prowler 
at the mercy of a pack of wolves. 


M. Foa admits that the death-pangs of an elephant are 
enough to make the most hardened hunter remorseful. 
‘Several times have I said to myself, upon seeing these 
splendid animals suffer, that I ought to place my rifle in 
the gun-rack for ever.” No such feelings attend the 
slaying of a man-eating lion, a fine instance of which 
occurs early in the narrative. A couple of natives came to 
speak to M. Foa on behalf of a chief. They said thata lion 
had eaten an old woman, and had since come prowling in 
search of another meal. M. Foa set off to the village, 
and, on the very night of his arrival, when it was too late 
to organise a hunt, the same lion appeared and carried off 
a boy at the very moment when he cautiously reached 
through the half-open door of his mother’s hut to take up 
a bundle of firewood. An immense clamour arose, and 
the mother threw herself in tears at the Frenchman’s feet. 
At daylight, with ten natives, M. Foa set off in chase, and 
very soon traces of the lion and child were found. At last 
M. Foa was in this position: he could see the tops of tall 
grass swaying, but could not locate the hidden lion. 
Kambombe mounts a tree; the other natives take up 
strategic positions. 


Kambombe gives me information in a low voice from his 


tree: ‘“‘ He’s off. . . . No, he comes this way... . 
He stops and looks in the direction of the men. . . . He 
raises his mane. . . . Ah! he comes in your direction 
. . . at walking pace. ... He is going to pass the ant- 
hill, . . . Ah! if you were here! .-. . How well I see 
him. . . . He looks behind him. . . . There he is! there 
he is! .. . Get back alittle ; get back!” 


One can understand with what anxiety I hear these 
words. Following his advice, I retire two steps. My men 
are behind me with their weapons ready. ‘‘ Only fire in 


case of necessity,”’ I tell them... . . “‘ Don’t hurry yourself ” 
+ + » murmurs Tambarika. 
The rustling grass bends forward, then opens on either 


side, and the lion walks out eight yards away from me, 
looking behind him, engrossed by the noise of the voices. 
Upon turning his head he sees me standing motionless, 
shows his teeth, and snarls, without deviating from his 
path. At the same time his tail rises, he flattens his ears, 
and I see he is going to charge at the very moment when, 
having followed him with my rifle, and aiming at the nape 
of his neck, I pull the trigger. . . . His four feet give 
way under him, and he falls stone-dead without a move- 
ment. [. . .] At the camp in the evening, when looking at 
the sky sown with stars, so serene and calm, I was still 
thinking of the poor negress over there, her mother’s heart 
so wrung, and I asked myself how many such unknown 
sorrows there are each day in the universe. 


Turning again to M. Foa’s appendix, we find an in- 
teresting note on the precise behaviour of a lion when, 
as in the above case, it is met at close quarters and i s 
provoked to attempt a charge: In the daytime lions 
usually avoid travellers, and, when seen, make off with 
an assumption of dignity until they are out of sight, when 
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they suddenly gallop off to safety. But a lion’s tactics can 
never be reckoned on with certainty, and it is important 
to be able to interpret its behaviour. 


First signs of anger are shown as follows: its tail 
rapidly twists from side to side, the bottom slightly rising ; 
and, the black tassel at the end beating the air, it lowers 
its head more than usual and growls, at intervals showing 
its teeth. Then its voice becomes louder, it roars, shows 
its teeth, and lowers its ears, the movements of the tail 
increasing ali the time. At the time of charging—that is, 
at the height of its anger—the tail rises in the air until it 
is almost vertical, the black tassel continues to move, the 
ears are flattened completely, and the animal comes toward 
you at a slow trot, then at a gallop, and finally springs 
forward with open mouth and extended claws. Some- 
times it shows these various symptoms without — 
restrained by prudence; but it never charges without 
showing them. When the tail rises the hunter can bring 
his rifle to his shoulder and await his opportunity. In 
hunting, a man who is on his guard is worth four. A 
charge is extremely dangerous, almost always fatal when 
unexpected, either because of dense vegetation or other 
causes; but if you see the animal getting ready, flight is 
useless. Stand your ground: the only thing to do is to 
keep cool and trust in your weapon. 


M. Foa’s rifle seems never to have been silent; yet he 


had a hunter’s disappointments in full measure. Once, 
after a month of nightly watchings, he comments : 
Eight successful days out of thirty-seven! That was 


sufficient, however, for I killed animals which amply repaid 
me for my trouble. But what feelings of discouragement 
I have had also, what moments of real anguish? How 
many times have I said to myself on returning, tired out 
by my night of waiting, during which fever was my only 
visitor: ‘‘I shall return there no more!”’ Yet I was 
there in the evening. There is a host of sensations in the 
life of a nocturnal hunter which would need a more 
skilful pen than mine to describe them adequately. 
But even in these pages M. Fod gives us many a hint 
of the psychology of the combats and ambushes incident 
to big game shooting. Mr. Lees’ translation might be 
better. The excess of the present tense might have been 
avoided, and in not a few cases the rendering is too literal. 
But the book is well edited and well illustrated, and it 
provides some memorable reading. 


Scamping the West Countrie. 


A Book of the West. Vol. 1., Devon; Vol. II., Cornwall. 
By 8. Baring-Gould. (Methuen. Each 6s.) 


One thing is very certain, patience is a virtue that every 
day recedes farther from ‘‘ popular” authors. Their books, 
which come tumbling one upon the other like boys from 
school, bear every mark of hurry, and the ambition to be 
immediately seal and remunerated seems to be the only 
one that has any force with them. To make literature, 
that is a secondary matter entirely. Let us take Mr. 
Baring-Gould as an example. Many years ago he wrote 
Mehalah and John Herring, wherein are strengta and order 
and a dominant purpose. To-day he puts forth 4 Book of 
the West, two bulky volumes of odds and ends of gossip 
concerning Cornwall and Devon, flung down just as they 
came into his head, without any studious care for arrange- 
ment or well-knit framework. In the preface we find 
these disarming sentences : 


In this Book of the West I have not sought to say all 
that might be said relative to Devon and Cornwall; nor 
have I attempted to make of it a guide-book. I have 
rather endeavoured to convey to the visitor to our western 
peninsula a general idea of what is interesting, and what 
ought to attract his attention. The book is not intended 
to supersede guide-books, but to prepare the mind to use 
these latter with discretion. . . . My object, then, must 


not be misunderstood, and my book harshly judged 
accordingly, There are ten thousand omissions, but 1 
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venture to think a good many things have been admitted 
which will not be found in es ks, but which it is 
well for the visitor to know, if he has a quick intelligence 
and eyes open to observe. 


The critic’s ground is here almost cut from under his feet. 
Mr. Baring-Gould practically says: “I am writing merely 
for tourists as much in ah as myself. It is no business 
of any reviewer at all.” But when books are printed and 
bound and illustrated, and marked six shillings, and entitled 
pretentiously, they come into the reviewer’s purview, and 
we therefore feel bound to protest. Moreover, we 
know something of Devon and Cornwall, and have much 
love for them, and we hate to see them perfunctorily 
treated. Mr. Baring-Gould has not even so far revised 
his work as to take out the phrase ‘‘the writer of this 
article” in the middle of it, thus betraying its miscellaneous © 
origin. A book entitled 4A Book of the West should be 
a real book, the outcome of much pains and much toil and 
much thinking. 

The pity of it is, that Mr. Baring-Gould is really a 
good and erudite writer. He knows his subject well ; 
he knows the West-Country people; he is interested 
in legends; he has a robust, sympathetic, tolerant mind, 
and a fine sense of life. In other words, he is the born 
historian of Devon and Cornwall. Yet, instead of doing 
the work thoroughly, easefully, once for all, he pitches out 
these volumes of anecdotes and quotations, scraps and 
whimsies, and passes on to his next piece of book making, 
having pedeeeed yee really nothing at all. The thing was 
worth doing slowly, laboriously—in short, thoroughly. 
It must now be done again: as it stands it is a medley. 
It is not guide-book, as Mr. Baring-Gould admits—it is 
too heavy and cumbersome and incomplete; it is not 
history—it is too haphazard and incomplete; it is not 
narrative—it is too jumpy. It is just the erratic, disordered 
talk of a clever, well-informed, genial man, printed and 
bound up with pictures. It is notes for a good book; 
it is anything but the book itself. We have a theory that 
in compiling this go-as-you-please effort Mr. Baring- 
Gould was carried away by the ideal which rose before 
him as he penned this sentence in connexion with Lynton 
(a sentence surely out of place in any work which does 
not profess to be a guide-book): ‘‘At Lynton is the fine 
mansion of Sir George Newnes, the publisher of Zit Bits 
and many kindred papers, who was created a baronet by 
Mr. Gladstone for political services.” 

Every now and then Mr. Baring-Gould shows us what 
an epic he might have made. Thus, in the Cornish volume, 
in an excellent chapter concerning smuggling, there is this 
fine passage : 

I was in a little seaport tavern in Cornwall one winter’s 
evening, over a great fire, with a company of very old 
‘‘salts,” gossiping, yarning, singing, when up got a 
tough old fellow with a face the colour of mahogany, and 
dark, piercing eyes, and the nose of a hawk. Planting his 
feet wide apart, as though on deck in a rolling sea, he 
began to sing in stentorian tones a folk-song relative to a 
highwayman in the old times, when Sir John Fielding, the 
blind magistrate at Westminster, put down highway 
robbery. 

The ballad told of the evil deeds of this mounted robber 
of the highways, and of how he was captured by “ Field- 
ing’s crew”? and condemned to die. It concluded: 


When I am dead, borne to my grave, 

A gallant funeral may I have; 

Six highwaymen to carry me, 

With good broadswords and sweet liberty. 


Six blooming maidens shall bear my pall, 
Give them white gloves and pink hens all ; 
And when I’m dead they’ll tell the truth, 

I was a wild and wicked youth. 


At the conclusion of each verse the whole assembly re- 
peated the two final lines. It was a striking scene; their 
eyes flashed, their colour mounted, they hammered with 
their fists on the table and with their heels on the floor, 
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Some, in the wildness of their excitement, sprang up, 
thrust their hands throug their white or grey hair, and 
flourished them, roaring like bulls. 

When the song was done, and composure had settled 
over the faces of the excited men, one of them said 
apologetically to me: ‘You sée, Sir, we be all old 
smugglers, and have gone agin the law in our best days.” 


That is the best thing in the book. 


Mr. Baring-Gould’s quaint stories are sometimes . 


excellent. ‘I am not sure,” he writes, “that West- 
Country women ever forget that they were once comely. 
An old woman of seventy-five was brought forward to be 
photographed by an amateur; no words of address could 
induce her to speak till the operation was completed ; she 
then put her finger into her mouth. ‘You wouldn’t ha’ 
me took wi’ my cheeks falled in? I just stuffed the 
Western Marnin’ News into my mouth to fill’n out.’” 
Peter Odgers lived at Mullion, in Cornwall. One day when 
out with his horse and cart he drank too freely of cider, and 
was overcome. Some boys took the horse out of the cart 
and drove it away. An hour later Peter awoke. ‘‘ Well, 
if iver!” he said., ‘‘ Be I Peter Odgers, or be I not? ’Tis 
contrary anyway. If I be Peter Odgers, I’ve lost an ’orse ; 
if I baint, why I’ve gained a cart.” 
A final objection—the book is without an index. 


Yiddish. 


The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Leo Wiener. (Nimmo.) 


Osviousty the first question is: “ What is Yiddish ?”’ 
and we are bound to say that we have had some difficulty 
in excavating the answer from Herr Wiener’s imperfectly 
ordered introduction. Herr Wiener has spared no pains 
or learning in writing this book: he has made a tour 
through Europe with the express view of gathering 
material ; he has ravaged the book-stores of Warsaw and 
Cracow, and has collected a library of eighteen hundred 
Yiddish volumes, which. now repose in Harvard Library. 
His erudition is undoubted; but if he had joined to it a 
little more respect for the methodical and lucid exposition 
of first principles, his ignorant readers would have had 
doubled cause for gratitude. Briefly speaking, it appears 
that Yiddish, more politely ‘iemeal Judeo-German, and 
more impolitely Jargon, is a dialect of High German, 
written in a Hebrew alphabet, and largely adulterated 
with Hebrew and Sclavonic elements. Hebrew being the 
‘learned ” language of the Jews throughout the Middle 
Ages, Judzeo-German naturally absorbed Hebrew, just as 
other German dialects absorbed Latin. The Sclavonic 
infusion is explained by the history of the language. It 
was used by the colonies of Jews from the Middle Rhine 
who settled in Bohemia, Russia, and Poland about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It was fostered by 
the isolated life of such communities, in ghettos and pales, 
which prevented their taking part, as Jews have done, for 
instance, in England and Spain, in the normal literary and 
linguistic development of the countries they inhabited. 
Even the German Jews, from the time of Mendelssohn 
onwards, became merged in Gentilism: in the Sclavonic 
lands alone they have remained to this day a caste. Up 
to the nineteenth century, Yiddish literature remained 
thoroughly medisval in its type, and in its popular 
branches it is so still, But during the last hundred years 
it has been used also by enlightened Jews, who desired to 
set on foot among their backward countrymen a propa- 
ganda of the Mendelssohnian reform. Had they snsssalin’ 
Yiddish would probably have ceased to exist. Probably it 
will, in any case, perish before long; but its end has been 
deferred by the Russian persecution of the eighties, and by 
the renewed migrations of Yiddish-speaking Jews to dwell 
as aliens in London, and to an even greater extent in 


America. 
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The Jews were, as Herr Wiener says, ‘the most potent 
factors in the dissemination of folk-literature in the Middle 
Ages,” and popular Yiddish literature remains a mass of 
folk-stories and folk-lore garnered from all ends of the 
earth : 

Their mysterious world is peopled with the imaginary 
beings of the Talmud, the creatures of German mythology, 
and the creations of the Slavic popular mind. These exist 
for them, however, not as separate entities, but as trans- 
fused into an organic whole in which the belief of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria has much of the outward form of the 
superstition of Russia, just as the spirits of Poland and 
Germany are made to be brothers to those of Chaldra and 
Egypt. To their minds the transmigrated souls of the 
Gilgulim, the scoffing Leezim, the living dead bodies of the 
Meessim, the possessing Dibukim, the gruesome Scheedim, 
are as real as the Riesen and Schraetele of Germany, and the 
Nischtgute (niedobry), Wukodlaki (werewolf), Zlidne, Upior 
(vampyre), and Domowoj of Russia. The beast Reem of the 
Talmud, the Piperndatter ere hep of Germany, are not 
less known to them than the fabled animals of Russian fairy 
tales. In case of sickness they consult with equal success 
the miracle-working Rabbi with his lore derived from 
Talmud and Cabbala, as the Tartar medicine-man (znachar), 
or get some old woman to recite the ancient formula for 
warding off the evil eye. 


If you try to analyse out from this cosmopolitan mass the 
racial characteristics, two present themselves. Yiddish is 
essentially urban and profoundly melancholy. Its folk- 
song is lyrical, but entirely devoid of natural magic. 
Humanity is all in all; its setting nothing. If a flower or 
a tree is named it is as a symbol, not for delight. The Jew, 
indeed, has been since the dispersion a dweller in cities. 
Centuries of exclusion and oppression, moreover, have set 
their brand upon his Zthos. 


The perfection of art is to the mind of a Jew its ability 
to move to tears. It is expected of the violinist that he 
shall play the saddest tunes in the minor key, such as will 
make his hearers weep like ‘‘ beavers’’; the precentor’s 
a depends on his powers to crush his audience, to 
call forth contrition of spirit, to make the hearts bleed ; 
and the author who can make his reader dissolve in tears, 
no matter how absurd the story, is sure to become popular 
with a Jewish public. 


Let us tell the reader a secret. Yiddish literature does 
not come to much after all. It is the voice of a worn-out 
people, hidebound in convenuun, and missing the Antaean 
contact with earth which is the fount of song. Therefore, 
for the most part, we forbear quoting. But for a sample 
here are two brief stanzas, with Herr Wiener’s translation. 
And perhaps they have something of the lyric cry : 


Jahren kleine, Jahren schoene, 

Was sent ihr as6 wénig da ? 

Thr sent nor gekummen, 

Me hat euch schoen aufgenummen, 
Un’ sent nor gewe’n bei uns Gin Scho ? 
Jahren junge, Jabren g’ringe, 

Wis sent ihr as6 gich aweg ? 

Es seht euch nit kéin Augel, 

Es derjigen euch nit die Voegel, 

Thr sent aweg gar ohn’ ein Eck’ ! 

Little years, beautiful years, why are there so few of 
you? You had scarcely come, you were well received, and 
you stayed but an hour with us'—Young years, light 
years, why have you passed so quickly? Not an eye can 
see you, not a bird can fly as swiftly, you have passed 
without return. 


The folk - literature of Yiddish has always been very 
largely in the hands of the badchens or marshaliks. These 
are jesters, whose proper functions are at weddings. Origi- 
nally they delivered witty and even serious discourses to 
the bride, the bridegroom, and the guests; they came to 
form a regular minstrel class, and at the present time they 
are chiefly singers of songs. The Yiddish theatre also 
has its rise in specific national custom. The earliest plays 
are mysteries performed on the feast of Purim, and dealing 
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with such subjects as ‘‘The Sale of Joseph,” ‘‘Ahasuerus,” 
and “David and Goliath.” There is a secular theatre 
now; but the mysteries are still played by badchens and 
beggar-students, and, in strangely corrupt forms, serve, 
like our own St. George play, for the mummers at festival 
quétes. 

/ Herr Wiener deals at length with the chief figures of 
the Yiddish literary revival of the last half-century. He 
singles out for especial praise Leon Perez; and quite 
rightly, for in the “Chrestomathy,” which concludes the 
book, Perez’ “ Bontsie Silent” stands out with startling 
effect from the mediocrity of its companions. We regret 
that we have not room to quote this fine story, remarkable 
alike for its humanity and its satirical vigour. Perez is 
clearly an artist. But, as Herr Wiener points out, it is, 
in a sense, by accident that Perez writes in Yiddish at all. 
Himself emancipated, and thoroughly in touch with 
general European learning and culture, he devotes himself 
to the spiritual enfranchisement of his own people. He 
regards literature, not as ‘‘a flimsy pastime of the otiose, 
but a consolation to those who have no other consolation ; 
a safe and pleasurable retreat for those who are buffeted 
about on the stormy sea of life.” He is not, however, 
popular ; and Yiddish critics say that his love of symbolism 
makes him unintelligible to precisely that class for whom 
he writes. Verily, the prophet is without honour in his 
own country. 








Other New Books. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE Kino oF RovuMANIA. 
Eprrep sy Sipngry WHITMAN. 


From the Balkan Peninsula the jangling sound of confused 
issues arises without much interruption ; Servia, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, and what is left of European Turkey joining 
in the hubbub each with its own peculiar note of discord. 
Only from Roumania do we seldom hear anything, until 
people have come to forget that it is one of the emanci- 
pated states of Turkey, and to imagine that it is separated 
from those who are its fellows by something broader and 
deeper than the Danube. For this happy state of things 
the Roumanians are indebted to no overweening merit of 
their own. They, too, have known the worse than 
Turkish curse of Levantine and Phanariot rule, and had 
they been left without, or even with indifferent guidance, 
would have been in no better condition than the Servians 
now are. The credit belongs to King Charles, or Carol, 
the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, who was elected 
to rule over the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia in 
1866, and has for three-and-thirty years worked for his 
adopted country in the face of misrepresentation and 
opposition with the happiest results. 

King Charles was the second son of Prince Charles 
Anthony of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, and was born 
just over sixty years ago. Though a Hohenzollern, he 
is partly French by descent, his | grees grandmother 
having been a Princess Murat, and his maternal grand- 
mother Stéfanie Beauharnais, the adopted daughter of 
Napoleon I. This mixed descent will account for the 
many non-German traits which are to be found in his 
character. The story of his arrival in the Principalities 
reads like a chapter from some romance of Ruritania, «nd 
the spectacles of Herr Hettingen, the second-class carriage 
through Austria (then arming against Prussia), the landing 
at Turnu Severin, and the headlong gallop to Bucharest, 
were but a fitting prelude to the stormy and difficult years 
which were to follow. Many a time did Prince Charles 
think of resignation ; but he acted always on his father’s 
maxim, “A wise and an honest ruler must never pursue 
a personal policy, but only a national one.” That the 


king possesses the power of statecraft in the highest 
degree is shown by the way in which he has surmounted 
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the financial troubles of Roumania, the pitfalls of the 
Jewish question, the dangers of the Franco-German War 
and of the Russo-Turkish War—when the very éxistence 
of the country was at stake—the peasant rising of eleven 
years ago, and the dynastic opposition which has been 
scurrilous and bitter ever since he took up his duty. All 
this is set forth clearly in Mr. Whitman’s story, and an 
added value is given to the book by the letters from Queen 
Victoria, the Czar, the German Emperor, Napoleon III., 
and others, by which it is illustrated. Especially to be 
noticed are the prescient letters of Prince Charles Anthony, 
King Charles’s father, who, writing in closest intithacy 
to his son, showed a statecraft and a gift of political’ fore- 
sight which prove him to have been a very remarkable 
man. , 

The book really ends with the coronation of King 
Charles on May 22, 1881, when the independence won on 
the battlefields in Turkey was finally acknowiedned, and 
Roumania became a kingdom; and one of the great 
Euro family. The king’s crown was, in accordance 
with his wish, made of steel from a Turkish gun captured 
at Plevna, and in putting it on, Ki Charles said, 
‘*T assume with pride this crown, Liousk from a cannon 
sprinkled with the blood of our heroes, and consecrated 
by the Church ; I accept it as a symbol of ‘the independ- 
ence and power of Roumania.” Mr. Sidney Whitman has 
ee us a valuable contribution to the history of the 

tates of Eastern Europe, and one which throws many 
a sidelight on the politics of the greater States of Europe 
during the past thirty years. Incidentally, it proves how 
large a part the personality of a ruler still plays on the 
world’s stage, and the superiority of a limited monarchy 
over all other forms of government. (Harper Bros. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue Enouisn Laxe Disrricr FisHertes. 
By Joun Warson. 


The ‘‘Angler’s Library” has established its claim to 
confidence, and this volume is as good as its predecessors. 
No doubt Mr. Watson’s book can be regarded only as a 
tentative guide, for, as he himself points out, the great 
system of lakes, tarns, and rivers with which he deals 
contain potentialities of sport far beyond anything now 
existing in the Lake District. Excellent as the sport is in 
many places, the natural advantages of the district have 
not yet been much cultivated or improved. In this con- 
nexion the author prints a very practical letter from 
Captain Ormrod, of Wyresdale Park, Lancashire, in 
which the writer, after declaring that he has always looked 
upon the Lake District as ‘‘thousands of acres of water 
almost wasted,” sketches the lines on which reform should 
proceed. He says: 


I consider it quite out of the question to think of 
improving the larger lakes at present. Beyond keeping 
down the perch, which are far too numerous, I should not 
interfere with the present state of things. Perch can be 
netted out during the spawning season very easily, and 
destroyed. They do little harm to trout except for the 
fact of. their being most voracious, and where there are a 
lot of perch there cannot be many trout. 

What I should suggest is that a start should be made 
with one of the smallest lakes in the Lake District. 

If the thing is properly managed in a practical manner, 
in three years’ time the fame of this little lake will have 
reached over England. New fishing hotels will be started 
on its banks; fishing tickets will be sold which will begin 
to repay the outlay ; and hotel managers who live on other 
lakes less favoured will be clamouring for some way of 
introducing fresh blood into their waters, so that they too 
may benefit by the influx of angling visitors. There is no 
exaggeration in all this. 


Thefliterature of fishing in the Lake District is curiously 
scant, and is not very practical. Mr. Watson’s work is 
perhaps a shade too practical, but his material is so 
extensive that he must have been hard put to it to find 
space for necessary information, apart from reminiscence 
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or anecdote. But he pauses to remark that the casual 
visitor knows little of the beauties of Windermere. 

It is alike beautiful in spring, in summer, in autumn, in 
winter; and only those who know the ‘‘river lake” as 
comparative strangers are bold enough to set the tran- 
eceadent beauty of one season against another. 

Its ordinary aspects are known to thousands of people ; 
fewer know the great charm of trout-fishing through 
a summer night; and fewer still, perhaps, the almost 
ivexpressible beauty of being abroad on the lake just at 
the ; at of a new day in May or early June. These are 
thiogs which must be expemeneee-<aeY leave impressions 
which can never be translated. 

The book is admirably illustrated by photographs. 
(Lawrence & Bullen. 5s.) 


IutustratTeD Srortinc Books. 


Illustrated sporting books are entirely worthy of a well- 
arranged catalogue to themselves, and this has now been 
bee by Mr. Slater. Published prices or auction 

rices are given throughout the volume, which forms a very 
handy guide to an interesting and rather recondite world 
of books. |. (Gill.) 


By J. Hersert Siater. 





Fiction. 
Siren City. By Benjamin Swift. 
(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 


In earlier books Mr. Swift has been preoccupied with his 
own brilliance,. and these books have suffered, as books 
will, from such a preoccupation. We are glad to observe 
that in Stren. City he has almost abandoned the pyrotechnic 
displays of youth, and settled down to the serious develop- 
ment'of- his talent. Siren City is certainly his best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It has sobriety, not 
only of manner, but.of spirit. - It will command respect, in 
place ofi}the, wonder accorded to his previous novels. 
Nevertheless, it is so far from being a complete success 
that after the perusal the faults, not the merits, stand out 
conspicuous. The faults are of several kinds, and they 
differ in degree. 

To begin with the most important, the theme has 
intrinsically neither originality nor bigness, and it is not 
treated in a way to conceal these defects. The siren city 
is Naples. Mrs. Morpeth and Rebecca, wife and daughter 
of a great English er, are on a visit there. They 
meet Count Hector di Rosa, who calls himself of the 
historic family of Maddaloni. Hector is handsome, 
passionate, vicious, and a fool. Rebecca falls in love with 
him; he gives a ball in his immense bare palace, and in 
an instant they are —e. The banker angrily recalls 
his wife and daughter. Hector follows them to England, 
stays at the Morpeth mansion in Pont-street, and ends by 
infuriating the banker. He elopes with Rebecca. Married 
to the rascal, and isolated in the immense bare palace, 
Rebecca suffers a sudden and horrible delusion. She has 
a child; her husband gets imprisoned for life for a lottery 
fraud; her motherdies. She returns to England; after 
much delay is reconciled to her father; journeys again to 
Italy to see Hector die; and then marries an excellent 
guardsman, Roland, who from the beginning has adored 
her. These things, with the machinations of a couple of 
Neapolitan usurers, Vacca and Tizio, constitute the plot. 

It is just the usual story of the young woman who at 
the bidding of her heart makes a silly mistake, and emerges 
safe in the end by means of a nicely contrived piece of 
good fortune. We must have encountered the identical 
plot dozens of times. Of course Mr. Swift has added 
Naples. His descriptions of Naples and the Neapolitans 
are good, the best things in the Beak, though inckned to 
the hue of purple. Here is one: 

Neapolitans are noctambulists, and love their city as 
much when it covers itself, like London, with the dark as 
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with a garment. The great red beacon of Vesuvius is the 
city’s torch and pillar of fire by night, and in the a 
south there is always a great league of stars. The sea, 
the silver and gold of it, pennies round the happy isles, is 
the city’s broad southern gate, and when it is moon-bright or 
moon-yellow, as in autumn, there is no more amazing scene. 
Temples of the Saracens, temples of Serapis, old shrines of 
the sun and pillars of forgotten gods, may still be seen, 
watching the bay from their ruins, and stretching gaunt 
arms out of forgotten ages. And a!though those alturs and 
symbols are now dust, the heart of Naples is still pagan, city 
of suffering, bride that has endured the caresses and lusts of 
countless aliens and barbarians, when they came to make 
their bed with her by the sea. Mysterious mistress who 
has been in wedlock with North and South, and in harlotry 
with East and West, putting on gold raiment of the morn- 
ing, all nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of 
her fornication, and the kings of the earth have committed 
fornication with her, and the merchants of the earth are 
waxed rich through the abundance of her delicacies! Her 
streets indeed may be gay, but her gaiety is full of the 
earnestness of vital and organic passion. It is a gaiety 
whose goal is persons as well as things, and which, if un- 
satisfied, never lets itself go unavenged. 


He has in truth made Naples a siren city, but it is not a 
siren city for his characters. It does not ‘‘call” to them 
like the East. Indeed, most of them seem to regard it as 
a beautiful place to depart from. Even when Rebecca 
lives within it, she shuts herself up and will not see it. 
Curiously, this part of the book is the only part in which is 
struck the lofty and dignified note of tragic pathos. Else- 
where, either Mr. Swift has curbed himself too tight, or 
he has failed to find any grand aspect of histheme. The 
consequence is that, except for the episode of Rebecca’s 
dreadful isolation in the palace, the actual story has an air 
of being common, undistinguished. 

To leave this and come to the next point—that of con- 
struction. We are bound to say that Mr. Swift’s ideas 
upon the proper shape of a novel have amazed us. The 
story begins on page 29, and it duly ends on the last page. 
Pages 1-28 should have occurred immediately after page 
287. We seek in vain for a reason why Mr. Swift soul 
have selected, apparently by chance, a passage from the 
conclusion of his tale, and placed it at the front of the 
book as the first chapter. Young authors are indubitably 
poone to begin their novels in the middle, but this feat of 

r. Swift’s surpasses anything in our experience. So far 
as we can see, it serves no purpose, except to disfigure the 
form and weaken the interest of the tale. We attribute it 
to simple thoughtlessness. Further, Mr. Swift has an 
unmistakable — for slurring over important scenes 
in his drama. For example, the recital of Hector’s fraud 
is not at all convincing, and the night temptation of 
Rebecca by the boy Tizio—which should surely have been 
impressive—seems to us a mere hasty sketch. The return 
of Lady Middlemass’s missing husband is like q joke at 
the expense of the reader. 

Lastly, there is the question of style. The faults of Mr. 
Swift’s style, when at its strongest, are sufficiently clear in 
the passage already quoted. He is, in addition, guilty of 

ositive sins. He seems not yet to be quite pond of the 

isease of feeble epigram: ‘‘It is one of the ironies of 
civilisation that certain women become marriageable only 
after they are married.” Could not nearly anyone produce 
this sort of thing by the gross? In many places the 
writing is really bad, and even incorrect, as in the follow- 
ing sentences : 

It used to amuse him to compare the amount of attention 
paid to rank, combined with splendour, compared to the 
amount paid to it when its purse is empty. 

It was evident that he was not jealous of Maddaloni’s 
appearance. He did not require to be. 


Such sentences, in a novel of the pretensions of Siren 
City, appear to us to be very regrettable. 

ur indictment of Mr. Swift is a fairly comprehensive 

one. In stating it as fully as limited space permits, we 
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have sought to render a service not only to him, but to 
English literature. For we think—and we are not alone 
—that he might belong to English literature. He is a 
writer; he has the sense of words, withheld from nearly all. 
His great strength lies in his grasp and presentation of 
character. With a single exception all the characters in 
Siren City are admirably drawn: this is the merit of the 
book—a merit, however, not sufficient quite to redeem it. 


The Magic of the Desert: A Romance. 
Williams. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


As a romance this book is lacking in coherency and unity. 
On the other hand, its rather scrappy pages are enlivened 
by a series of capital yarns, told with all the buoyancy of 
literary adolescence. The author has been around; and 
surely not one of his lively impressions can have been 
reserved against a future occasion. 

The hero starts for Australia in the train of a colonial 
governor. On the way through the Canal he sees a 
mirage, which we mention because apropos of it occurs the 
phrase which gives its title to the book; for which else- 
where we have sought in vain for any justification other 
than its impressive appearance : ‘‘ How wonderful it is. . . 
that Nature should play such pranks, and that there should 
be such magic in the Desert!” Of that particular desert, 
however, no more is seen. We are presently in an 
Australian colony, and plunged in the social whirlpool of 
which the Governor’s House is the centre. Of the tornado 
of popular wrath that swept over the club founded to enable 
“the nicest people to meet in the nicest way”; of the 
lady whose milliner’s confection of precious stuffs, at £5 a 
yard, found itself parodied in the decoration of a whole 
room of her rival’s house; and of the reputed convict who 
in his prosperity cherished the popular delusion as a 
preferable alternative to the divulgation of the fact that he 
was the innocent origin of the rabbit pest, and of many 
other like topics, we hear exuberant news. And there 
is delivered a rather delightful letter from ‘‘ Aunt Julia” 
(of whom we would gladly have learned more), expressive 
of her admiration of a land in which the sun was accus- 
tomed to “rise in the middle of the night.” When the 
yarns of the colony are exhausted Mr. Williams, by the 
heartless device of killing his governor on the eve of 
matrimony, sets his hero free to volunteer in a South 
American war, which is the main episode of the assort- 
ment. And it is very capitally done. Here, for instance, 
is some real observation. A torpedo-boat is to make a 
night attack ; her friends watch her from the shore : 


Suddenly the thin, clear notes of the bugles pierced the 
air; the search lights flashed out; the electric arms fell 
tentatively for a few moments upon the surface of the 
sea, and soon caught the approaching Nina in their grasp. 
The stir on the ships, the bosun’s whistle, the tramp of the 
crews hurrying to quarters, the shouts of the men on the 
look-out, could be plainly heard from the plateau. The 
Nina was now like a fairy in pantomime advancing down 
the centre in a flood of light, which, while it did not make 
her grey hull very conspicuous, appeared to solidify the 
dense masses of smoke trailing out of her funnels. 


That is one of the best bits in the book. The. worst (and 
the funniest) is the description of how the reprobate Dick, 
who, “he does not know why,” determines to become 
“a monk of St. Francis’’—whatever that may be—was 
discovered lying prone before the altar, while the monks, 
singing (to organ accompaniment) the psalm De Pro- 
fundis, approach him one by one, and scourge his 
“‘ grovelling body’ with a thong, in order to make him, 
after the manner of Dotheboys Hall, happy and contented. 
The points will probably be lost upon the general public, 
but for the sake of any reader who is qualified to appre- 
ciate its exquisite absurdity we have noted so mueh. 


By W. Smith- 
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The Secret of Sorrow. By Cecil Headlam. 
(Macqueen. 6s.) 


‘‘Berye the Confession of a Young Man”—so runs the 
sub-title, and the array of quotations (there are four 
before the tale commences) and general parade of a some- 
what facile culture prepare us for a slightly insincere and 
affected confession—the confession of a poseur. Young 
men of the stamp of George Hesperdale have swaggered 
through the pages of scores of novels during the last 
decade. They all go the same gait. 

We delighted in seeing and tasting every side of London 
life. If the mood was on us we would be fashionable, and 
suffer inordinate boredom in smart drawing-rooms. The 
mood would change, and we then affected the clothes and 
manners of a sham Bohemianism. The mood that was 
past always gave a fresh and pleasing piquancy to the 
mood that was present. We took all life outside our own 
as little more than a jest. We cared as little for it, in our 
hearts, as does the bather for any particular wave which 
passes under him and causes his nerves to tingle. We were 
careful of our own feelings, but to the instruments that 
roused them we paid in comparison but little heed. One 
night we wonld dine magnificently at Willis’s Rooms or 
Kettner’s, and sup at the Continental, the next, perhaps, 
at the most insignificant restaurant in Soho. One night 
we would listen, quivering with emotions of pleasure and 
pity, to the performance of a Wagnerian opera. The next 
night we would go home aching with laughter at some 
screaming French farce. 

And this is “seeing life” ! 

George Hesperdale seduced a peer’s daughter. (The 
seduction scene is gross, after the refined Gallic fashion.) 
Some time afterwards the pair met again, and Lady Mary 
forgave him and married him. Then in a year or two 
the terrible question began to trouble him, Was I the 
only one? Follows jealousy, with a tragic ending. In- 
deed, George Hesperdale might have stepped full-grown 
out of some fiction by René Maizeroy. He was an unre- 
deemed cad, and that is the first thing and the last to be 
said about him. 4 

As a whole, The Secret of Sorrow lacks both good taste 
and (what is more important) imagination. The first 
chapter, however, describing the infancy of the ineffable 
George, is good and strong. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Pars or A Srar. By Mrs. Everarp Cores. 


Another addition to the vivacious works of the lady who 
is known as Sara Jeanette Duncan. The Adventures of a 
Memsahib here finds a worthy companion. The author’s 
eye for humours is as keen as ever. (Methuen. 6s.) 


For THE SAKE OF THE DocHEssE. By S. Watkey. 


“A Page from the Life of the Vicomte de Championnet.”’ 
The Vicomte tells the story himself, as so many vicomtes 
have done of late. ‘It was a beautiful duel, and all the 
time I kept wondering where I should pink Silvain first. 
He pan like a stag, but came upon me with such 
excellent spirit that I was loth to kill him in a hurry.” 
A spirited, if conventional, romance. (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 


CARAMELLA. By G. P. Hawrrey. 


A good-humoured medley of story, satire, and burlesque. 
Caramella is the island where Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters 
settled, and Mr. Hawtrey’s hero has adventures among 
their descendants—Ajax, Helen, Achilles, and all the rest. 
“Thank goodness, it is not necessary for me,” says the 
author, ‘‘to explain how England is governed. To tell 
you the honest truth, I have no idea. It rubs along 


somehow, and one or two foreign nations are said to be 
jealous of it; but I don’t think that anyone knows why.” 
(Arrowsmith. 6s.) 
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The Knapsack Library. 


I once had a dream of editing a little library of books for 
the scholar gipsy, such books, in such miniature yet com- 
fortable format, as he would care, and be able, to carry 
with him in a wayfaring knapsack. Nothing has ever 
been so exquisite as the format of that little unborn 
library. If you can imagine exactly the kind of book 
that would go with a meal of b and honey by the 
roadside, you will have some idea of the deliciousness of 
my edition, say, of Spenser’s Minor Poems. Well, I took 
the dream to a publisher,.and, as he was a lover of 
beautiful books as well as a publisher, he thought it a 
charming little dream, and longed to set paper-makers 
and printers and binders at work upon its embodiment 
immediately. There was but one difficulty: ‘‘ Who, then, 
would buy?” In his shop he had so many dreams to 
sell. Prudence counselled that he should add no more for 
the present. ‘‘ For,” he said, ‘it is a melancholy fact 
that your tourist, peapyieers Fost cyclist, on whom we 
should chiefly rely, never reads anything—either at home 
or abroad. Your bookish pedestrian is extinct, or only 
survives in numbers too small to carry off even the most 
limited edition.” 

Personally, I think the publisher was too pessimistic, 
though I confess that two or thrée booksellers I likewise 
consulted confirmed his view. One of these, something of 
a philosopher, with an eye for the causes of things, sug- 
gested a possible reason. ‘It comes a good deal,” he 
said, ‘‘ of some of you literary men, so to say, fouling your 
own nests. “It was Stevenson who began it with his talk 
of longing for a more manly way of life—as if he could 
have been happy for five minutes in a world without 
words. Then Mr. Lang, perhaps the most literary tem- 
perament that ever lived, would have you believe that to 
write a good book is nothing compared with playing a 
good game of golf. And, of course, all the imitative 
youngsters follow suit. It is a pose, a fashion, like any 
other, and it will pass; but, meanwhile, it is not very 
good for the book trade.” 

There is a t deal in what the bookseller said. At 
the moment, books are at considerably more than a 
threepence in the shilling discount. Only battle-axes are 
ata premium. “ Life is more than literature,” like many 
another good phrase gone wrong, has run amok in certain 
brains; and we have the strange spectacle of a highly 
organised civilisation aping the barbarism from which it 
started. 

“Life?” Yes! But it seems rather the taking of life 
that is meant; and if life is more than literature, how 
much more is it than mere golf and cricket, or even 
soldiering and sailoring? No one would deny that the 
‘crowded hour of glorious life” is worth all libraries, 
including even my Knapsack Library, though perhaps it 
depends a little on what you crowd into that out; and 
I fancy that Scott must have meant something more than, 
say, a good time with a Gatling gun. 

Of course, a book is no more a substitute for life than a 
fiddle is a substitute for a beautiful woman; but a book is 
more important than a cricket bat, and a fiddle than a 
sword. Similarly, had I to choose between the lark and 
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Shelley, I would choose the bird with the bigger brain 
and the many meanings in his voice. 

Fortunately, however, no such choice is necessary, and 
I confess that, as a matter of — practice, when the 
lark begins over the down, I shut my Shelley. One poet 
at a time. (On the other hand, I prefer Izaak Walton, 
always, to fishing.) I have mentioned Shelley advisedly, 
as representative of one of the two types into which true 
knapsack writers are divided. True knapsack literature 
either fulfils Walter Pater’s ideal of literature in approach- 
ing as near as possible to music, or it is like the smoking 
ofapipe. For us to take it away with us, a book must 
either be a song ora companion. Shelley is not much— 
or, perhaps, too much—of a companion ; but who shall 
match him ata song? While for a thoroughly seasoned 
briar, who is there still that can compare with Charles 
Lamb ? 

But, before I steal bits from my unwritten preface to 
“‘The Knapsack Library,” I realise that I have not quite 
finished the vindication of that library’s existence. Says 
your plain athletic man—there is no such sentimentalist— 
‘With all this glorious nature about you, this blue air, 
this green grass, these variously coloured cows; this 
haughty exercise of prize muscles: what do you want 
with books? Are not these enough? Leave your bookish- 
ness in your London chambers, dear bookworm, and come 
eat with us the simple grass, like Nebuchadnezzar.” 

‘“‘Bookishness!” I never talked of that. I am no 
bookworm ; nor, indeed, any book-feeding insect, unless it 
be a book-butterfly happy in the sun of literature. Nor 
did I for a moment mean that one should read while 
rowing, or cycling ; nor would I advise it during football, 
or cricket—though in the latter game it might, perhaps, 
be recommended to ‘ stonewallers,” as a pleasant way of 
passing the time—(it would be ‘lelightful to watch the 
effect of an Australian cricketer reading Marcus Aurelius 
at Lord’s). 

In fact, however it may sound, my Knapsack Library is 
not necessarily intended for reading at all; for, more than 
likely, it would be composed of the books one knows by 
heart. In book-love, as in any other form of love, there is 
a physical as well as a spiritual. I know, say, pretty well 
all I care to read of Mr. Swinburne by heart—the reader 
must excuse my thus bragging a prodigious memory—but 
was that any reason why I shouldn’t carry for the last 
fortnight in a cruel saddlebag Faustine, and Felise, and 
Dolores, and fifty more imperishable shapes of music? It 
is not enough to say a poem you love, you must see, even 
touch it too. You want it with you in its bodily pre- 
sence, that at evening you may place it on your dinner- 
table, as you would set a rose in a glass; or that at morn- 
ing it may be a lark at your bedside. You pack it among 
your clothes for lavender. There is, perhaps, hardly a 
—— to which a real book may not be put—including 

Ing 


Those who aver that nature—plus boating—is enough 
holiday, and that books are an effeminate intrusion, talk 
as though one expected them to take Mommsen in their 
travelling bags, and it is difficult to persuade them that 
our sixpenny Ouida (and what a boon is that!) is not one 
of the Fathers in disguise. They know so little of the 
secondary, or rather primary, uses of books. All books to 
them are either guide-books, or lexicons, or—Whyte- 
Melville. They either teach you something dull, or 
miserably pass the time in the intervals of grouse-shooting. 
The only book they can see in a man’s hand on a holiday 
is a Bradshaw—a book one is always glad to lend toa 
friend. If you took a fiddle with you on your wanderings, 
or if you ran the terrible risk of taking a friend, they 
would understand easily enough. Well, they must be 
kind enough to try and comprehend that the book one 
takes on a journey is at once a fiddle, a friend, and a 
flower, and, last of all, a book. There is so little room in 
a knapsack that you are obliged to be thus epigrammatic 
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in your baggage. Probably, if I were a great singer—a 
Correze, for I am just deep in love with a sixpenny Moths 
—I might not take a book with me; for, apart from the 
psychological fact that great singers never read anything, 
I should be able to shape for myself my itinerant feelings 
in the presence of the various well-known phenomena of 
nature; but, as I am neither a singer, nor even a “ word- 
painter,” I am driven to express myself at second-hand in 
all the irrelevant splendours of literature. Sometimes, as 
I coast down a hill, I chant out in a rapture of speed 
something gloriously different from Mr. Lang’s Theocritus. 
As I dodge the affrighted occupants of a wagonette, I am 
probably exclaiming (genuinely, it will be observed, ‘‘ from 
memory”): ‘‘ Men eal thee a gipsy, gracious Bombyca, and 
lean and sunburnt; it is only tt that call thee honey-pale. 
Swart is the violet, and swart the lettered hyacinth. Yet 
are these flowers chosen the first in garlands.” 

Uphill, I have found this verse from a great living poet 
no less useful (again I quote from memory, but this time, 
I suspect, more accurately) : 


You with shelly horns, rams! and ape ome | goats, 
You whose browsing beards dip in coldest dew! 
Bulls, that walk the pastures in kingly-flashing coats ! 
Laurel, ivy, vine, wreathed for feasts not few ! 
You that build the shade-roof, and you that court the rays, 
You that leap besprinkling the rock stream-rent : 
- He has been our fellow, the morning of our days! 
Us he chose for housemates, and this way went. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 


This learned metre is not a fortunate choice for hill-riding, 
as you need almost as much breath for its properly 
decorative pauses as for mounting the hill. No doubt 
some sufficiently solemn physiologist would be able to 
trace the exact correspondence between the metre and the 
hill, ‘*Tell me the poem you quoted,” he might say, 
“and I will tell you the length of the hill, the rate you 
mounted, and the point at which you decided to continue 
the poem—but not the hill.” 

It will be observed, as I have endeavoured to point 
out, that these merely accidental, but on that account all 
the more typical, quotations have absolutely nothing to do 
with the matter in hand. That very fact vouches for their 
sincerity as quotations. Had they been d propos you might 
have suspected them. It is their very irrelevance which 
stamps them as jetting up from the deep rock-springs of 
human joy; and they may serve as an illustration of the 
place of books on pilgrimage. I suspect that the — 
reading (or remembering—the same thing!) of books is 
much the same as the creation of them. Inspiration of 
any sort is seldom relevant to the moment. Because you 
love one place with all your heart you must go to another 
to express it. The adjustment in these matters is some- 
thing much subtler than external correspondence; it is 
merely one key of emotion crying out for a companion in 
the same key. That companion may talk any language, or 
celebrate something quite different from that which excites 
the first emotion; all that matters is to strike a similar 
note of true feeling. 

Emotion of any sort does not crave the scientific expres- 
sion of itself; the expression of the diametrically opposed 
emotion will serve its turn, if only the expression be spirited 
or splendid or tender as itself. Words caught in the 
passionate rhythm of any feeling are such wonderful 
things. Feeling of any kind seizes upon any instrument 
to express itself. Death will sometimes play the guitar 
and love the piano, while war of late has been satisfied 
with the banjo. In short, one reads cr sings a favourite 
book en voyage, as better educated people hum “ My girl is 
a high-born lady,” or some such wayward lyrical expression 
of thankfulness for the gift of life. It isn’t ‘‘ bookishness ” 


at all; it is only another form of concertina. 
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Joy often expresses itself in the saddest songs—in fact, 
it revels in them. We don’t write love-letters in the 
presence of the beloved. Similarly, we don’t necessarily 
read Richard Jefferies to Nature’s face. Nature would 
become self-conscious on the instant. She loves to be 
worshipped, but she hates to be inspected. Books on the 
country are best read in town—though Nature does not 
object to a gracefully-made quotation from the poets. 
They are never too personal. . 

And, of course, fooks on a journey do not only provide 
us with that verbal outlet for feeling which man, being 
unhappy as an enforced dumb animal, is always craving, but 
they do often enhance for us the charm of natural things. 
‘* Nature,” indeed, is largely the creation of the poets. 
If the sea had not been already created, it is certain that 
Mr. Swinburne would have created it; and no one can 
read Mr. Meredith’s nature-poetry without gaining a 
deepened intimacy with the earth and a keener zest in his 
intercourse with her. The beauty of the earth is the result 
of a long series of discoveries, and the discoveries are 
always being made. Indeed, the paradoxical position of 
those who would banish books from our holidays is seen 
when one realises that nothing is so saturated with litera- 
ture as what we call “ Nature.” : 

But it is most, perhaps, for their sense of unexacting 
companionship that books are well taken on a journey. 
As the companionship of old friends is but little dependent 
on talk, and is far more an intercourse of the wireless 
telegraphy of silence, so with books. When we wish them 
to talk, they talk, just as long or short a time as we please; 
but, for the most part, we take them along with us as 
imaginative presences, symbols of fair natures in whose 
atmosphere we delight to move. 

Ricnarp Le GALLIENNE. 








Mme. Maman. 
From the French of Jean Madeleine. 


Quire little, coming out of school, she had begun to look 
at him, and found him nice. When love began to trouble 
her, she lifted the edge of her window curtain, and flung 
him a kiss which never reached him. And she grew up 
with this thought. He became the Being of her heart, the 
vibration of her maiden’s dreams. But he knew nothing 
of it. It is a crime for a young girl who loves to let any- 
thing of it be seen. Her only hope lies in being under- 
stood. She was not understood. He went away, re- 
mained some years abroad, then came back. On his arm 
leant a perfectly charming young woman. He was 
married. 


In the square where she sometimes came to sit with a 
book she perceived one afternoon, playing near the bench, 
two little fellows, with a big Norman nurse. Loving 
children dearly, she asked of the woman : 

“To whom do these pretty little darlings belong ?”’ 

The answer caused fet delicate blonde profile to bend 
over the book. They were his. 

Next day they came again. She cglled them. 

‘“You are not afraid of me,I hope? Sit down here, 
come.” 

She lifted one on each knee. Leaning over the warm, 
curly heads, she examined them tenderly. They let her do 
so, with the easy familiarity of children. She asked : 

“What are your names?” 

One of them replied, ‘‘ Peter.” 

She shivered. Ilis name! 

It was Peter she kissed first. 
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Ever afterwards she came every day, and sat upon the 
bench they played about. Every day at the hour she 
knows the blue cloaks of the little dears will appear at the 
railings of the square. They know her now quite well, 
the pretty lady, and as soon as they arrive they hasten to 
kiss her. Oh, those kisses of his children, the clasp of 
those little dimpled arms, in which she seems to find once 
more something of him! See, here are his very eyes, the 
dimple at the tip of his chin. Who knows if sometimes 
_. of those caresses showered upon them do not reach 

im 

She has become their friend, the friend of both babies, 
their confidante, their “‘ Madam Mamma,” as they call her, 
associating thus their tenderness and their respect. Pic- 
tures, sweets—she always brings them some small pleasure. 
And the little ones never ask themselves who is this pretty 
unknown lady, who kisses them and spoils them, and 
whose eyes follow them so wistfully as they race round 
the damp-eaten garden. 


The new foliage brightens the square. A delicate 
gaiety, this awakening of warm lights, with shudderings 
still along the branches; stilly impressions, that give 
coolness to the spring sunshine. 

The alleys begin a to echo tiny footsteps, after the 
long winter, during which the little ones have coughed so 
much. And once more tlie wide ribbons of the nurses 
float and wave under the frail foliation, in slow, multi- 
coloured procession. 

She is seated on her bench once more. 

But why do they not come, the little blue cloaks? 
Why are they alone absent, when all the sparrows of the 
square are back ? 

An anguish seizes her. ‘‘ No, it is not possible.” And 
day after day she watches the iron railing enviously. 

What a joy! Itisthey. Both of them, but their dear 
little faces are clouded by the deep mourning of their 
cloaks. They are walking very gravely, as if struck or 
bewildered still by the quiet of the house suddenly be- 
come so sad, the twilight of shuttered windows, the meals 
quickly despatched in silence, and the going to bed at 
night with no mamma to come any more and kiss them in 
their cots. It+is most touching, and funny as well, to 
watch them walking thus, holding each other’s hand, 
stiffened in their mournful astonishment. 

She is just rising, but beside them she perceives their 
father. He! He, also, is all in black, with a wide band 
of crépe round his hat. 

So she is gone, the young creature he had brought 
hither from afar, and who leant on his arm! 

And there is not the faintest jealousy in her heart of 
the dead woman. 

From the distance they perceive her, but no longer rush 
to her to be kissed. The presence of their father, their 
black clothes, in which they feel as if they cannot run, 
intimidate them, keep them immovable in an unconscious 
and awkward trouble. They only point her out to their 
father, who lifts his hat, but does not approach. 

And when they have passed she remains on her bench, 
depressed, struck to the heart by a horrid chill. A sensa- 
tion of forsakenness, of sudden solitude, seizes hold of her ; 
she feels languid from lassitude, with her arms fallen in 
that pretty suffering attitude of sorrow-touched woman- 
hood. Then jealousy of the dead grasps her—the dead 
who has carried away all her children’s kisses, probably 
all of his too. All the heart of his being! A little while 
ago, in divining the intimate drama, she only saw the 
heartbroken look of the young mother kissing her babies 
for the last time. The sympathy of the frail and blonde 
woman had gone out to that other frail and blonde woman, 
bent little by little, then carried off in full tenderness, in 
full happiness. And by the mysterious affinity of a like 
temperament she had bestowed all her pity on the vanished 
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—her heart had followed the coffin shrouded in roses and 
white lilies. 

Now all that has gone. She only thinks of the rival, 
of her who had robbed her of her love, to whom the 
children she would were hers belong: of the other, the 
hated one. And her wish to be kind remains impotent 
before this unhealthy impression that troubles her 
serenity. 


. . . 


Little by little, as the days follow, the children como 
back to her. It was like a fresh start. At first the 
timidity of the early days, then the gathering familiarity, 
and then the joy of free and complete friendship. You 
would have said that the tragedy, still not understood, 
a thing of outward details only, had so taken hold of 
their poor, fragile little lives that they were as if sud- 
denly congealed in the great cold of the house, and that 
poor little lives needed to be born again in the fresh 
opening of their minds and their hearts. 

He accompanied the children each day to the square, 
but he never approached her. He lifted his black hat from 
the distance with a dejected gesture. 


One afternoon she saw him come into the garden. He 
was alone. He seemed to be looking about for something, 
and, perceiving her, he approached the bench on which she 
was seated. She feigned to continue her reading, but her 
fingers trembled upon the open page. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle——.” 

He was in front of her, all in black—the rigid black of 
recent mourning. It was the first time she heard his 
clear, grave voice. 

“TI ask you to pardon, Mademoiselle, what I am going 
to say. It is hardly usual, but you are above convention. 
My children have so often spoken to mo of you, they love 
you so.” His voice lowered. ‘‘ You know there is no 
mother now at home. Will you replace her who has 
gone?” 

He held out his hand. 

She closed her eyes, benumbed by a strange bliss that 
she had never dreamed of. And she remained surprised 
that this immensity of joy which seemed to come to her 
from a long way off, from an unknown land, that filled all 
space, and flowing through her veins, stirred her being 
deliciously, should find place in her heart—in such a little 
heart as hers—where it melted into an exquisite un- 
consciousness. 

She placed her hand in his. 

“Thanks,” she said, “you are kind. What you have 
said has made me very happy!” 

Again she closed her eyes. 

“ But if you will allow me, I will remain simply your 
friend, and for those little darlings I shall be ‘Madam 
Mamma.’ It will be better so.” 

For suddenly, in the midst of her great joy, she remem- 
bered the evil feeling of the other day, her jealousy of the 
dead. She told herself that if she lived in that atmosphere 
which had been the other’s home, still impregnated with 
her soft perfume, every minute in contact with objects to 
which something of the dead still clung, in the continual 
touch of their two souls, her jealousy would be free 
to seize her again; there would be ceaseless, unwonted 
moments of struggle with that impalpable existence with 
which she would ever be in touch, and that he, too, would 
never be entirely hers, for no power, no tenderness, could 
prevent the other from having been. 

It was not possible to turn backward and find the past 
Life could not be begun afresh. 


Then, as the evening was falling, she left the square and 
went away slowly, walking like a widow, so weary. 
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Things Seen. 
The Modern Christian. 


As we were moving from the corner an old newspaper 
seller had stepped on the footboard and made as if to 
mount the ’bus with his papers. But the conductor had 
stopped him and dismissed him to the kerb again. No 
sooner were we started than a woman who sat close to 
the door began to upbraid the conductor for this. She 
kept up an alternation of blame and chaff, for while 
rating the man she wished to keep his favour. Impossible 
to convey the manner in which a woman of this type 
talks !—she was one of those to whom marriage gives a 
formidable assurance, and I was easily aware that she 
would offer advice on any occasion, and take the side 
of the angels with nod and wink and virtuous com- 
ression: of mouth. ‘‘ What I say is, live and let live. 
_ old man! And him with grey hair too. You'll 
be grey-haired yourself some day, young man. Yes, Live 
and let live, that’s the motto. Perhaps someone on the 
top wanted a paper. Where’s the harm? Pore old man! 
Eh, what is he ?—a sheeny? A sheeny! That’s different. 
A sheeny, was he? Oh, well, I must say I’d never 
encourage a Jew”; and she leaned back, quiescent, with 
folded arms and correct lips, 


The Battle of the Books. 


Tue air of the library was filled with the soothing influence 
of Sunday afternoon, and I, who had taken the most com- 
fortable arm-chair with the intention of reading, had fallen 
asleep and wandered into a dreamy allegory. I thought I 
was on a hill in the land of literature, and in my memory 
were the incidents of a climb on the road stretching down 
behind me. I had started with all the enthusiasm of a 
traveller in the morning of his journey—‘‘I will press 
onward,” I had said to myself, ‘“‘ and soon the whole world 
of learning will be mine.” But ever as I went I had 
turned aside from the straight road that led to knowledge, 
and strayed into the neighbouring fields to pluck flowers 
that had withered in an hour and fallen from my hand. 
And at last I was at the summit, and lo! I had taken 
only the first step. Before me, and on either hand, lay a 
vast country bounded by hills higher than mine, each with 
a prospect wider than that upon which I was gazing. The 
task had grown larger, and would continue to grow larger 
as I advanced with it. And, having learned that it was 
impossible of accomplishment, I was glad that I had gone 
astray to pluck the flowers. 

Suddenly the door of the library opened and I was 
awake. Small footsteps told me that some one—just such 
another traveller as I had been at the beginning of my 
journey—had come for a book. On one side of me was a 
shelf full of the stirring deeds of warriors—books with gay 
covers bursting to tell all the things that boys best love to 
hear. On the other side was a shelf of ‘‘ Sunday books.” 
They were dry stuff, these Sunday books. They bristled 
with didactic dialogues between hideously omniscient 
parents and children astoundingly ignorant and most 
astoundingly desirous of learning. The footsteps indicated 
hesitation. A new battle of the books was raging. The 
Sunday books, strong, no doubt, in the atmospheric influ- 
ence of Sunday, warred against the week-day records of 
deadly peril. For a minute or two the fight continued, 
and then the victory was won. The footsteps gravitated 
to the shelf of warriors. 

The traveller had turned aside to pluck a flower. 
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Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Remy pe Govurmont has made an interesting and 
most erudite study of the Esthétique de la Langue Francaise. 
He is at war against the disfigurement of the pure and 
elegant French tongue by the introduction of base foreign 
words. His supreme concern is the physical beauty of 
words, and he tells us that ‘‘ the signification of a word 
and the intelligence of a woman add nothing to, nor take 
anything from, the purity of their form.” He objects to 
the Latinised termination ation substituted for the normal 
French aison. 


Out of two thousand words purely Latin in sion and tion, 
there are not twenty that can be used in a page of 
beautiful prose literature: there are even less which a 
poet could dare to insert in a line of verse... if we 
cannot treat certain questions without their help, we can 
discard the greater number in essential art, which is the 
ideal painting of life. 

Technical terms of any kind M. de Gourmont haughtily 
rejects; as having no place whatever in literature. These 
are fit for the barbarian and pedant, Why should not 
the French say Jongue-vue instead of telescope? And he 
opposes bécane to bicycle, as more agreeable and sonorous. 
He makes merry over the delirium grecum of modern 
commercial language. A seller of photographic apparatus 
pompously calls his shop photo-emporium, and notifies that 
he sells vitagraphes and kromskopes; another calls the oils 
he sells engines- auto- and moto-naphtha. Such is the 
lamentable result of the vulgarising of instruction withgut 
taste. ‘It is correct to speak French as little as possible, 
and to have the air in pronouncing barbarous uittinn of 
confessing a secret.”” Here and there M. de Gourmont 
gives lists of pedantic words with their equivalents in 
picturesque old French words, and it needs no persuasion 
to convince us that beauty and charm, as well as sense, all 
lie on the side of the old French. Who, for example, 
would consent to say adéphagie when he might say fringale? 
And surely mésurage is a far prettier word than the more 
learned mensuration. There is a visible beauty in lan- 
guages,” he adds, ‘‘ which is diminished by introduction 
into the verbal city of foreign figures of dissonant voices.” 
M. Anatole France has defended the right to misspell 
in every form, with all its fantasies; but while M. de 
Gourmont thinks that many unnecessary double letters 
might with advantage be suppressed, his point of view on 
spelling is opposed to M. France’s, If there were no 
fixed and unalterable laws of spelling, personal whims and 
eccentricities would speedily bring about a dreadful state 
of anarchy in books. His horror of German and English, 
with their present ravages upon Gallic soil, is so intense 
that he even welcomes Latin as a safeguard against them. 

Balzac’s letters to Mme. Hanska, Lettres a ? Etrangeére, 
is a aonster tome. These letters are by no means light 
reading. They suggest a kind of feverish activity and a 
state of constant worry. In one he writes: ‘“ Must I 
then cross all Europe to go and show you a visage aged 
but a heart ever deplorably young, which still quickens 
about everything, an ill-written line, an address, a per- 
fume, as if I were only thirty-six?” The note of melan- 
choly is profound, and never absent; age and disease are 
terrors that haunt him constantly. An indolent person like 
myself admits that such a sentence as this is enough to fell 
imagination or ride it like a nightmare : 


Walter Scott wrote two novels a year, and was said to 
find happiness in his work ; he astonished England. This 
year I have produced, first, Zé Pére Goriot; secondly, Le 
Lys dans la Vallée; thirdly, Les Mémoires d’une jeune Mariée; 
fourthly, César Birotteau. I have sent three numbers of 
the Etudes de Meurs to Mme. Béchet, and three numbers 
of the Etudes Philosophiques to Werdet. Finally, I 


have finished Séraphite. But also, shall I be alive orin my 
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right mind next year? Idoubtit. Sometimes it seems 

as if my brain were inflamed. I shall die on the breach of 

intelligence. 
Brain inflamed! Why, it inflames the reader’s brain alone 
to think of so much intellectual labour massed into a single 
year. Prodigious is a very small word indeed to qualify 
the feat. Recall the first four books, colossal triumphs of 
an astounding career, and tell yourself these creations were 
almost simultaneous. 

Here is an odd sketch of George Sand : 


Last year George Sand did not leave Paris. She lives in 
the Rue Pigalle, 16, at the bottom of a garden, over the 
coachhouse and stables of a house on the street. She hasa 
dining-room where the farniture is of sculptured oak- 
wood. Her little sitting-room is coffee-coloured, and the 
room she receives in is full of superb Chinese vases, 
full of flowers. There is always a flower-stand full 
of flowers. The furniture is green; there is a side- 
board full of curiosities, pictures by Delacroix, her 
portrait by Calamatta. The piano is magnificent, straight, 
square. Chopin is always there. She smokes nothing but 
cigarettes [this Balzac underlines, ‘‘ cigarettes’’ being in 
small capitals]; she does not get up before four o’clock : 
at four Chopin has finished giving his lessons. «You go 
up to her rooms by the stairs called the miller, stiff and 
straight. Her bedroom is brown; her bed two mattresses 
on the ground, Turkish fashion. 
pretty little hands—a child’s. 

I hardly know what M. Hugues le Roux meant to 
make of his novel Jeunes Amours. As memories of 
adolescence it is not particularly original. M. le Roux 
treats his heroine in the spirit of respectful admiration, 
and seems to expect the same from the reader. The lady 
is over thirty, and falls in love with her son’s comrade, a 
boy of fifteen, who reciprocates her passion. The author 
perceives nothing ghastly in the situation. 


She has such pretty, 


H. L. 


A Library for Children. 
A number of other suggestions as to the best dozen books 
for children reach us this week from parents and 
observers. The word children, it should be explained, 
means in this connexion boys and girls below the age of 


twelve. 
Mr. Arthur Rickett sends us the following list, and 


remarks : 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Arabian Nights. 

Eastern Tales. 

Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 

Christmas Carol. Dickens. 

Little Lame Prince. Mrs. Craik. 

Cross Purposes, and Princess and the Goblin. 

Macdonald. 

Alice in Wonderland. 
Through the Looking-Glass. 
Book of Nonsense. Lear. 

NotE.—Up to twelve, surely, it is little use to appeal to 
children except through the imagination, and it was with 
this idea that my selection practically consists of fairy tales 
in one form or another. A great mistake, it seems to me, is 
made by including in these lists books that are written by 
clever writers about children, but which require grown-up 
people to appreciate them. They remind me of Mr. Bulti- 
tude’s middle-aged reflections while in the youthful body of 
his son. How is it that George Macdonald’s delightful 
fantasies are so largely neglected? When I was a child 
George Macdonald gave me more delight than any writer, 
except, perhaps, Hans Andersen, and the storyteller of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Mr. Rickett states the case soundly. His list, 
according to his guiding principle, is good. Perhaps 
Kingsley’s Water Babies might supplant with advantage 
the astern Tales. Hawthorne’s Zanglewood Tales and 
Kingsley’s Heroes seem also likely to be favourites with 


George 
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the kind of reader here suggested: they might take the 
place of Dickens and Edward Lear. Mr. Kipling’s Jungle 
Books will, we trust, if they cannot be coaxed into the 
first twelve, be at any rate thirteen and fourteen on the 
list. 

Mr. Alick D. Brash : 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Mrs. Burnett. 

Black Beauty. Mrs. Sewell. 

Eric. Dean Farrar. 

The Water Babies. Kingsley. 

Us. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Her Benny. Hocking. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Story of a Short Life. Mrs. Ewing. 

Sweetheart Travellers. Crockett. 

Probable Sons. Amy le Feuvres. 

Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 

This list is more miscellaneous. Children are, of course, 
catholic minded, but it is a far ery from Lewis Carroll to 
Probable Sons. We are doubtful about Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden, but the fact that the majority of lists include it is, 
perhaps, against us. The author’s original appeal, how- 
ever, was to the adult; and most children, we fancy, would 
in their hearts find far more pleasure in the domestic 
tragedies of Jane and Ann Taylor. Parents, however, like 
to have Stevenson in the house. 

Mrs. Sappho Scott : 

I send you my own favourite books at the of twelve, 
and those that I have ready for my little daughter. These 
are mine: 

Shakespeare’s Poems. 


Scott’s Poems. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Queechy. 
The Little Duke. C. M. Youge. 
Grimm’s Goblins, 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Little Women and Good Wives. 
Feats on the Fjord. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 
The Days of Bruce. 
The Boy’s Own Paper. 
These are Marjorie’s : 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
The Water Babies. 
Ab. Stanley Waterloo. 
The Jungle Books. 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Hans Andersen. 
Treasure Island. 
Grimm’s Goblins. 
Little Women and Good Wives. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Heroes. Kingsley. 
The Boy’s Own Paper. 

Mrs. Scott’s record is personal and historical, and we can- 
not, therefore, criticise it. But exactly how Shakespeare’s 
poems please a child it is difficult to understand. Scott, 
of course, is a natural choice. Treasure Island, for a girl 
of under twelve, is a curious inclusion, but the remainder 
of the list for Marjorie is interesting and well chosen. 








New Tennysoniana. 


A writer in the Nottingham Guardian has been privileged 
to give a very interesting Tennyson document to the 
world. In 1868 Mr. Edward Campbell Tainsh forwarded 
a copy of his Study of the Works of Alfred Tennyson, and it 
was in acknowledging this that Tennyson entered on a 
series of interesting explanations of various obscure points 
in his poems. In giving these to the world the corre- 
spondent writes as follows : 

““When ‘Enoch Arden’ appeared in 1864 a cleavage 
took place in the ranks of Tennyson’s admirers. Mr. 
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Tainsh, representing one section, contended that we find 
here ‘a sort of mechanical supernaturalism such as is 
found in Pagan art, instead of that spiritual super- 
naturalism which otherwise pervades his writings, and 
which seems the most natural thing of all, being 
postulated.’ On the other hand, many discerned in the 
new element now introduced for the first time by Tennyson 
in ‘Enoch Arden’ the apprehension and expression of 
certain profound psychical truths—and this is not merely 
as Mr. Tainsh would have us believe, the enhanced 
admiration of those ‘whose standards of judgment had 
been formed by lower masters.’ Tennyson’s letter to Mr. 
Tainsh touches upon passages in ‘ Enoch Arden’ which, in 
the critic’s opinion, ‘give to the thoughtful student the 
impression of unreality, and therefore a weakness in the 
structure of the story.’ The following lines are cited as 
an instance of ‘ mechanical supernaturalism ’ : 


Though faintly, merrily, far and far away, 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells. 


Tennyson’s comment is this: ‘A friend of mine told me 
that he had heard his own parish bells in the midst of an 
Eastern desert—not knowing at the time it was Sunday. 
He accounted for it to me by stating that there was a 
ringing in his ears which his old associations moulded 
unconsciously into the sound he heard. There is nothing 
really supernatural, mechanically or otherwise, in E. A.’s 
hearing bells; though the author most probably did 
intend the passage to tell upon the reader mystically.’ 
The poet had another intention, surely. Earlier in the 
narrative we read of Enoch and Annie : 


So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrily rang the years, seven happy years, 

Seven happy years of health and competence, 
And mutual love and honourable toil. 


Again, when sad at heart Annie consents to marry Philip, 
the poet, with full intent, alludes to the ringing out of the 
merry bells. Apart from whether or not a mechanical 
as is involved, the repetition of the phrase to 
call up Enoch’s experiences, when alone and far away, is 
eminently effective. In reply to another criticism on the 
same poem, Tennyson says in this letter: ‘The costly 
funeral is all poor Annie could do for him after he was 
gone—entirely introduced for her sake, and, in my 
opinion, quite necessary to the perfection of the poem.’ In 
later editions of his ‘Study,’ it may be mentioned, by the 
way, Mr. Tainsh adheres in the main to his original 
objection, occasionally substituting the word preter- 
natural, however, for supernatural. 

Some students of the late Poet Laureate may recall that 
Mr. Tainsh examines, verse by verse and canto by canto, 
‘In Memoriam,’ aiming to explain ‘certain obscurities,’ 


and the like. In this connexion Tennyson’s letter is of 
peculiar interest. For instance, the final two lines in 
Canto 36 run : 


And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 


In 1868 the commentator gave it as his opiriion that by 
‘those wild eyes’ was meant a sailor. Tennyson replies 
that what he intended is the ‘Pacific islanders ’—wild 
having a sense of ‘barbarism’ in it, I should not have 
ventured so vague a periphrase for ‘ sailors. 

Again, in the last line of Canto 87 allusion is made to 
‘the bar of Michael Angelo,’ signifying, as Mr. Tainsh 
read it, the eyebrows of the great Italian master, which 
‘met in the middle and formed nearly a straight line above 
hi eyes.’ Tennyson’s meaning is stronger, more profound. 
The words signify ‘that broad bar of frontal bone over 
the eyes for which he {Michael Angelo] was remarkable.’ 
One could have wished that, despite his dislike of ‘ writin 
even so little about my own composition,’ Tennyson ha 
indicated a few more ‘ of those little errors that I have no 
time to explain.’ ” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tue Goethe celebrations in Germany seem to be of 
rather ancient origin, for they commemorate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth. That 
sounds an event sufficiently remote; but there are many 
ties of his with England which make the author of Wilhelm 
Meister almost a modern. He was alive when Disraeli 
read that book and admired it to the point of gently 
imitating it in Contarini Fleming. Goethe returned the 
compliment and read Disraeli; also Bulwer With Scott 
and Byron he was, of course, very familiar, and 
Carlyle. But what brings Goethe down to date most 
of is the friendship that he had with Thackeray. It 
was the friendship of an old author and a young man who 
had not published—one cannot say had not composed—a 
line; for Thackeray, when a youth, in the last of his 
teens, was “ finishing ” in Weimar, and made friends with 
young Mrs. Goethe, and was by her admitted to the 
sanctum which Napoleon himself (who read Werther seven 
times) was proud to enter. 





Baron Grant, the butt of much misfortune and much 
ridicule at various times of his life, ended his days in 
repose at a quiet place in Sussex, and leaves behind him 
an enduring memory. One hopes he sometimes came to 
Leicester-square late in his life and rejoiced in it as the 
most frequented of public grounds set apart by private or 
public munificence for the rest and recreation of the poor. 
On the site of another of his former possessions he could 
hardly, however, look without a pang. Had he kept his 
own great pleasure garden at Kensington for a few years 
longer he might again have been a millionaire. It is now 
covered with streets of mansions and flats that yield a 
rental equal to a king’s revenue. For the house itself at 
Kensington Mr. James Knowles may be permitted a 
regret. It was the magnum opus of that architectural 
career which he abandoned for magazine editing and 
owning. Few architects in our day have had so lavish a 
client as was this bearer of an Italian barony; and artists 
had good reason to regret the failure of a princely pur- 
chaser who wrote for one picture-dealcr cheques of 
£100,000 at a time. 





Mr. J. E. C. Boptzy, who was once Sir Charles 
Dilke’s private secretary, but has been in the delightful 
banishment of Biarritz for now nearly a decade of years, 
is pushing on with his monumental book on France, the 
next volume of which is to deal with the Church, and with 
the general state of religion among the French. The 
workroom at the Chiteau de Bellefontaine contains its 
dossiers marked with such labels as ‘‘ The Concordat,” 
“ Anti-Semitism ’’—to which last one may imagine that 
rather heavy additions have now eaci day to be made. It 
is a strange fate that has converted Mr. Bodley—Messrs. 
Macmillan may claim to have been the missionaries—into 
the historian of the Roman Church in France; for he very 
nearly became its chronicler in modern England, and this 
by the will of Cardinal Manning. As secretary of the 
Housing of the Poor Commission Mr. Bodley won the warm 
friendship of the then aged Archbishop of Westminster, who 
had long interviews with him, and of whom the story is 
told, that when one night the talk at the Archbishop’s 
House, Westminster, was prolonged till nearly eleven, the 
Cardinal’s devoted valet apologetically intruded, and con- 
fided to Mr. Bodley as he left: ‘‘ You see, sir, I have got 
to get the Cardinal to bed, and he doesn’t jump in like 
you and me—he has his little readings to do.”” Undoubt- 


edly the Cardinal intended to nominate Mr. Bodley as the 
writer of, at any rate, his political biography. But the 
Cardinal died—unexpectedly to himself, whatever were the 
fears of those about him—and the literary legacy was 
never made. Among the relics at the Chateau de Belle- 
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fontaine, however, is the malachite crucifix, familiar to 
those intimates of Cardinal Manning who were admitted 
to his inner sanctum. 


Lorp Witton is leaving Houghton Hall, the famous 
old Norfolk home-of the Walpoles, and is renting instead 
Drayton Manor, the home of the Peels, near Tamworth. 
Both houses in their day have been famous in the annals 
of art-collecting, and both houses illustrate the difficulty 
with which works of art remain in one family, however 
historic and wealthy it may have been. Horace Walpole, 
in his Anecdotes, makes many allusions to the pictures at 
Houghton, as if they were there for ever, and regrets the 
almost giving away of Vandycks for which there was no 
room in the Hall. It is all one now, whether they camo 
or they went; and the larger part of the Peel collec- 
tion, despite the publicity given in the Law Courts lately 
to certain heirlooms in the possession of the present 
baronet, was long ago dispersed, to the; great gain of the 
Dutch section of the National Gallery. 





Lavy Epen is known on the boulevards as the unam- 
bitious heroine of a Whistler portrait, a Whistler lawsuit, 
and a Whistler brochure. In the North of England her 
name is very differently associated. ‘For her Cottage 
Hospital at Bishop Auckland pro:nises to be a centre of 
perpetual benefactions where they are most of all needed 
—among a population of workers in the mine and at the 
furnace. The house-party invited to | Windlestone, Sir 
William Eden’s place, near at hand, to assist at the Hos- 
pital opening, will not, of course, include Mr. Whistler, 
who is absent in Paris; but Lord Rosebery will be there ; 
and so will Lord and. Lady Londonderry, at whose festivi- 
ties for the coming of age of Lord Castlereagh the Edens 
have been assisting. 


In placing Abergeldie Mains at the disposal of the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Queen has proved 
her appreciation of the companionship recently given her 
by her soldier son at Osborne. Of old, Abergeldie was 
lent to the Empress Eugénie on several occasions; and 
only rapidly increasing infirmity has cut short the 
intercourse of the ex-Empress and the Queen, between 
whom was established a singularly close confidence. 
It seems as if the ties between the Queen and the Duke of 
Connaught were now to be drawn closer and closer; and 
the bond is one to which other exigencies must yield, even 
those of the Duke of Connaught’s distinguished military 
career. 


Mr. Wuirernc must by now have become the most 
clerically quoted of novelists. At the Catholic Conference 
in Stockport this week Cardinal Vaughan delivered an 
address; but the daily newspaper report—even the Daily 
News report—left out, as Mr. Whiteing might very well 
complain, the most interesting passages—those in which 
the Cardinal quoted from No. 5, John Street, accompanying 
his extracts with enthusiastic praises of the whole novel. 








Correspondence. 


The “ High History.” 


Srr,—Mr. Nutt’s “critical attitude” is again sadly out 
of the perpendicular. He asserts that the Welsh Graal 
represents ‘an earlier form of the romance” than the 
High History. I prove to demonstration that it does 
nothing of the kind, and he replies that he is satisfied with 
having brought me to recognise the true facts of the case. 
Again, he asserts that my opinion as to the originality of 
the High History is opposed to that of all my predecessors 
without exception. I quote his own words disproving the 
assertion, and he answers that on other matters, asI myself 
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had;pointed out, I disagree with Mr. Potvin. His quibbles 
as to my “substituting the genuine form Alain for the 
bogus form Julien,’ and so forth, are not things to answer. 
What else would he have had me do in a translation 
intended for the general reader ? 

In simple fact, his present difficulties arise out of the 
“ incorrect critical attitude” he has chosen to adopt in 
It is a dangerous 
claim at best, one better left to others to discover than for 
the claimant himself to announce. Others besides myself 
may have smiled at Mr. Nutt’s assumption of the char- 
acter; but what I wish now to point out is that the 
assumption really ‘heavily handicaps himself. The real 
student and critic, whose one object is to aseertain and 
state the truth, is'thankful to accept and acknowledge 
correction. 

So long as Mr. Nutt maintains his pretension to speak 
as an “ expert” on matters of which his ‘‘ expert”’ know- 
ledge is at most not greater than that of the editor and the 
translator of the High History, I leave him to the society 
of his fellow experts and professors in Le monde ou lon 
s’ennuie. I decline to follow him there.—I am, &c., 

SzpasTi1an Evans. 


[This Correspondence must now cease.—Ep. AcapDEMY. | 


Dr. “ Anna” Kingsford. 


Srr,— With reference to your ‘‘ Memoirs of the Moment ”’ 
in your issue of August 19, will you allow me to say 
that Mrs. Kingsford’s baptismal name was “ Annie,” not 
“Anna”? She was my sister.—I am, &c., 

' J. Bonus (Major-General). 

The Cedars, Strawberry Hill : 

August 21, 1899. 


Books Received. 
Week ending’ Thursday, August 31. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Jowett (Rev. J. H.), Meditations for Quiet Moments - 
(Religious Tract Society) 1/6 


Norfolk (Henry, Duke of)'and Gatty (C. T.), Arundel Hymns, Part If 





(Bocsey) 1/0 
POETRY, ETC. 
Langbridge (F.), Little Tapers ...........0.s0sceee esses (Religious Tract Society) 1/0 
Derry (E.), Rhymes of Road, Rail, and River ..........0..-+...(Arrowsmith) 10 
Woodward (A. T.), Songs from a@ Studio ........00-seeeeeees (Robertson & Co ) 
Thiselton (A. E.), Some Textual Notes on the Tragedie of Antony and 
Cleopatra, with Other Shakespearean Memoranda ........ (Cc. 8. Palmer) 2/6 
Boll (G2. J..8.), A Modern Heras  .coccccccccccceccoscovcccceccsestoneoosees (Juta & Co.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Statham (Rev. 8. P. H.), History of the Castle, Town, aud Port of Dover 
(Longmans) 10/6 


Plummer (M. W.), Contemporary Spain ......(Truslove, Hanson, & Comba) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Foster (W.), The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great 
Mogul, 1615—1619 ........... seseeesee( Hakluyt Society) 


Fletcher (J. 8.), A Picturesque History ‘of Yorkshire ithticneusieneten (Dent) net 1/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Coutts (W.), Publi Vergili Maroois Aenidos, Libri I.-IIT. ............ (White) 3/6 
Le Francois (E. B.), Les Deux Bosgus, from “‘ Les Légendes de France ” 
(Blackie) 1/0 
Ely (G. H.), Songs of Béranger............... seserseseeeceessecsessaseeseceeecee( BIACKIC) 1/0 
Abbot (A,) and Key (A.), Progressive Lessons in Science ............(Blackie) 3/6 
Riddel (J.), Practical Plane and Solid Geometry ............... (Oliver & illon} q 
Marshall 'G} Elements of Econdmics of Industry ..............+-+ (Macmillan) 3/8 
Thomson (C.), Adventures of Beowulf .............c0ceeseereereeeeesss( Marshall) net = /9 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
White (A.), The Modern Jew .......c1...sccsscescsersssseseeceeseeseereess (Heinemann) 7/6 
Padelford (@. M.), Old English Musical Terms ..............+ (Hunstein, Bonn) 


Perris (G. H.), History of the Peace Corference at the Hague. __ . 
(International Arbitration Association) net /6 


Sheldon (C. M.), For Christ and the Church .......sscscceseereeresseeres (Bowden) 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Grand (3.), The Tenor and The Boy (taken from “‘ The Heavenly Twins "’). 
a (Heinemann) 
Dennis (J.), Chiswick Shakespeare: Macbesh: Othello ......... . ....+«-+.(Bell) 
Hogo(V.), The Satyr. ‘Translated by C. J. Bowen..............000... «+ (Kice) 
Dean (T.), Reveries of a Widow 2. s-.ceseeee cssseseeecessseeeeeee e-s+(ROUtledge) /6 
Dickens \C.)¢ David Copperfield, 3 Vols. ........c.c0ccesseeeereeeeeeeeeee(Demt) net 4/6 





*.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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BE SOLD, by TENDER, the old-esteb- | ] Feeerumes’ of a COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


lished PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A. 
& COMPANY, Luwrep, of 31 and 32, Bedford Stent, Bo 
London, W.C., including Leasehold Interest, Goodwill, Copy 
rights, nade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery and Stoe 


in 
yrights include a large number “ Works by many 
onal = Conta ular Authors of the day, a list and full par- 
ticulars of which may be seen at the unidermentioned cftice of 
The Law Investment On Lim: 
nders to be sent in addressed to the ab of Tue 
Law Lyvesrwent anp Insuaance Corporation, Limited, 9, Serle 
Street, Lincola’s Ion, London, W.C., before ‘the 14th ‘Serrem- 
-~ 1899. 








articulars and Conditions of Sale and femme of Tender may 
be obtai Sie, of the above-named 
Vendors’ Solivito Messrs. Suanre, Pansee, ParircuaRps & 


Barua, 12, New Court, hunted Street, —-, W.c, 


‘CATALOGUE ES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta 8t Bizet, Covent t, Broad Birest, Oxford Frederick 8t. 


Po weenie 5: post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane, Loxpor, W. 











IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 


Lim: i 
4, Bolt Fleet 
other fast Machines 
ions and -built 
ding and covering’, 16, 9%, oF Spage 
. “Advice and uasintanoe given to anyone wishing to commence 
N ournals. 
Faci remises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tities ienine yi A conducted. 


Pt 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” oe. 


COMPRISING 
BLACK LETTER VOLUMES, CURIOS, BOOKS of TRAVEL, 
RARE EDITIONS, LEGAL, HISTORICAL, 
STATISTICAL, THEOLOGICAL, and POETICAL WORKS; 
LOCAL and FAMILY HISTORIES ; 
SPORT, AGRICULTURE, &c., &. 


TO BE SOLD AT HAWICK, N.B., 


On TUESDAY, 26th SEPT., 1899. 


Catalogue on gupliention to Mr. R. F. ATKINSON, 
Auctioneer, Hawick, N.B ; or Messrs. Geo. & Jas. Ouiver, 
Solicitors, there, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
Hs YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The 26th Session of the Department of Science, Technology, 
and Arts will begin on Ucrouer 3rd, and the 69th Session of the 
School of Medicine on Octroner 2ad, 1899. 

The Classes prepare for the foliowing Professions : Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Electri tary Engineering, 
Mising, Textile Induscries, Dyeing, Art, Leather Menuinetunn 

, School Teac! edicine, aud 


hing, Law, M 
Universi confe: 








rred in the e Faculties of Arts, 


sity 
i a, Medicine, and 
Lyddon iatall be teen established i for Students’ 


Prospectus aa any oa “he above may be had from the 
Reoistrar. 


NIVERSITY, COLLEGE | of “WALES, 
RYSTWYTH 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the t of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Department of IC and 
rameerens. Asguene ions, eorther with testimonials, 

ust be fo: lore September 9th, to the under- 
Toast, from whom ‘further particulars may be obtained. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 





Saree 1899. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW's HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £7: 
£50, and £20 ~* tenable for one yea, will be competed for on 


£75, 


ma miber 27 $99—viz , One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
ue of £75 with ~ awarded to the best candidate tif of suffi- 
cient merit) Physics and pul. One r Open 


candidate ti of the value of £75 will be awarded to ‘the 





OOKS WANTED, * 3 utes affixed. — 

“ Bnot d Gownsman.” os The Germ,” 

1850, £2. a Old Paris,” 1878, £2. The The Lovers 1 Tale,” 1833, £5. 
— Borrow’s “ Wild Wales,” 1862, £1.—Moore’s “‘Alps in 1864,” £3. 
—Titmarsh’ 's ‘* Comic Tales,” 1841, £5.—*‘ Queen Mab.” 1813, £7. 


hs ne = \~y = * 1866, é2—" I yp a F 


candidate if of sufficient merit) in Biology and Physiol 





anted a prices. List free.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S "GREAT BOOKSHOP, , Birmingham. 


HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO., 

688, Lincoln's Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. in- 

telligently “and quickly. Special rates for contracts, Typing 
in pamasencath languages. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on ounnans 4 at ay v. the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not ween below 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pence saree and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post free 
_ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
P Eicseun in Reading i Lng aud whe han acems to Be 

open arrange with 
Author or requiring oie "1. “Literary A 
search, or ae cosing ting Work sunceen the Press. Translatio: 
undertaken from rench, Italian, or pee — Apply, "te 
letter, to D. C. Basses, Strand, London, W.C. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


ErrsS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


The Old Series of THE ACADEM. y, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 





for these yy — 7 must be under twenty fi 
years of age, aud must not have entered to the Medica 
Surgical Practice of any London Medical School. 


One Junior U) Scholarsbip in Science, value on. and One 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded 
to the best candi 


dates under ge years of age (if of sufficrent 
na, in Physics, Chemistry, 


The Jeaffreson Bapitticn (value £20) will be competed for at 
the same time, e subjects of examination are Latin, 
Mathematics, and any one of the three follo lan, 

Greek, French, and German. The Classical subjects are those 
of the London University Matriculation Examination of 
June, 1899. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarshi 
required to enter to the full —— at St. 
Hespital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, ap) plication may be made, personally or by 
letter. to — Wanner of the Cottece, St. Bartholumew's 
Hospital, E.C. 


mal Biology, and Vegetable 


will be 
jomew's 








T. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the 
subjects of the Prelimiaary Scientific aud Intermediate B.Sc. 
txaminations of the University of Londun will commence or 
(crower 2ni aud continue to duly, 1900, Attendance on this 
Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fes for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18%. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or single subjects may be taken 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the WARDEN of the Coit 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. von 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 








T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
a {708 fr on will he yyy yy $ VACANCIES 
on the Foundation wi 5 2 7 
on the Toes it hee held on the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 


For information apply to the Bursar of St. Paul’s School, 
West Kensingto 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





The NEXT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, Serreuuer 21, 
Reference is kindly allowed to Mrs. Bensos, Colonel Litrie 
a Joun Ruskin, Miss Mapenine Suaw Lerevax, ard 


For’ Prospectus apply to Miss Heten E. Baynes. 


yas MARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Salusbary Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 











A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to 
become Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Cer- 
tificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 


prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships oftered in all Divisiozs. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th, 1899. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Tweuty-one Students 
will be opened opposite the College in September, 1899. 

Address Miss Atice Woops, 
Training College, Salusbury Koad. 


2. ee =. 7 Grey 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
&NGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 
of 
aL QTBOE 2205 SOPERRE rts att ae 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may yar in ONE SUB 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Vost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrsrxp AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANIZU, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


30-34, NEW - OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manonzstsr. 





SELECTIONS FROM 


| ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 
Py cnoinns ne ae mg < the Beatitudes......full 
t and knowledge an wer.” 
~ ” British Weekly. 


CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 
mons. 
**Felicitous exposition, rug; uaged, nae Laren, 
and beautifal illustration.” ord ana W 
** Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive. fs 
Presbyterian. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt 
and beauti/ul >llustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart- -seaiching power 
which we are accustomed to fird in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.” —Christian World Pu'pit. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. 

** The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the ler.” 

Methodist Times. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“They are plain evough to be urderstood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 
New York Observer. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

**No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 

Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North british Daily Mail. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons, 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.””— Christian Leader. 





Crown 8yo, cloth boards, pri price 3s. 6d., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Seleckd by JAM#S HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 50 beautiful and suggestive 
illustratioos, With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 





London : ALEXANDER & SWEPHEARD, LTD., 
21 & 22, Furnival St., Holborn, W.C, 
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CATALOGUES. 


"“BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES. The SEPTEMBER CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND -HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 








ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Weprteti, Sana 7, Broad Btrest, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly suppiied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & ©0.. 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


COOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for 
“ Life of Johu Mytton,”1 835—Collyns’ “ Red Deer,” 
13862—“ Old English Squire,” 1821—* Progress of a Midshipman, 
1820—“ Shirley Deer I arks,” 1867—“*Tom Raw the Griffin,” 1828 
— “Trials for Adultery,” 7p me Hunt,” 
1837—Freer’s: ** Last vo 1863—** Desperate 
Remedies,” 3 vee ~ Logg Pair a Blue Byes,” 3 vols., 1873— 


“Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., Rare Books supplied. 
Wants. BARER'S GREAT | BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 








[ ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

yt are ts open, te astange “with 
Author or iting assistance. in in Li r i 
search, or in ting Work, ‘through the 


h, Italian, Byenish, Apply by 
or - ° 
letter, to D. C. Daxtas, 151, Strand, London, W. - * 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, } BOOKS, &c. 





Printers and Publis SELL’ & ¢ Gough Square, 4 Bolt bo hla 

an 

Street, E.C. “havespecialy bergen SB Machines 
other Publications and -built 


for pefat fast fo! aca and ering 8, 16, 24, page 
gi cov 32- 
Journals at one operation. . “ 
vy Adioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
ape ul the dy emer for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and yb cond 
Telephone 65121. egraph “ Africanism, London.” 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BA BR EZ, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF CENT. INT 
» i 5 ue A. &. = 'EREST allowed on 
TWO NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, = the mini- 
mum tum monthly balance, when not drawn below £1 
ARES, and ANNUITIES sendiinen and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encou ment of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post free 
FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 








SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arcade, Mancuxsrer. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
™ YORKSHIRE ‘EB COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


e 26th Session of the Department of Ray Technology, 
on ‘Arts will 4 on Ocrouen Sed, he 69th h Besson of the 
School of Medicine on OctonER 
The Classes prepare for the followi 
gr ec 
ning, Textile Industries, Dy: 
Agriculture, School ore ng, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 
University also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, pilicine, be Surgery. 
Lyddon Hall has been estabiished for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the 
Reoistrar. 


Professions: Chemistry 
Sanitary bnaineorina, 


g, Art, Leather Manufacture, 


S*: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


a Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £75, £75, 
| ned : oe 20 each, tenable for one year, will be competed for on 
Septem ber 27th, 1899—viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
ue of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of suffi- 
Physi istry. Une a A 
Scholarship of the value of £75 will be awarded to t 
candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and Physiology. 
Candidates for these Scholarships must be under a pit | ve 
qoame of age, and must not have eagere’ §0 
urgical Practice of any London Medical Sc 


Ay 


One Junior Soni Scholarship in Science, +000 £150, and One 

Pueninery Sets Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded 

to the best candidates under tweuty years ia age (if of sufficient 

— in Physics, Chemistry, ieey, Amine Biology, and Vegetable 
ology. 


The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be qompeted for at 
Fee cena aap cus of tae thace dohowiag lam anxuagee 
ema‘ and any on e three follo 

Greek, French, an a Ger man. The Classical subjects are those 
of the London “rae Matriculation Examination of 
June, 1899. 

The successful candidates in all these oe ~ will be 

required to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's 

Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For perticuines, application may be made, personally or by 
iter, to ax . Warven of the Cotiece, St. Bartholomew's 

ospit . 








St: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the 
subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
Ocroper 2n1 and continue to July, 1900, Attendance on this 
Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fes for the whole Cou; £21, or £18 18s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Wanpen of the CoLuxer, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


[J NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will at an 
early date proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSUR to a the 
above Chair in this University, recently rendered vacan' 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from 
ist - “eee next, from which date the appointment will take 
effec 

The normal salary of the Chair is £900, sulgect to § VIIT. (2) 
and (3) of Ordinance No. 25. Th or ge = yy is made ad vitam 
aut culpam, and carries with hY the right t» a pension on con- 
ditions ra by Ordinan 

Each applicant should rep with the undersigned, who will 
furnisn any further information desired, twenty co = of his 
application and anys J copies of any testimoni: he may 
desire to submit, on or before 15th September next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 
1, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 











OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





The NEXT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, Serremner 21. 
Reference is kindly allowed to Mrs. Bensos, Colonel Littte. 
Eteete Joun Kuskin, Miss Mapenixne Suaw Lerevare, aud 
otl 
For Prospectus apply to Miss He.en E. Baynes. 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London N.W. ~- 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in pre ion for the 
CAMBRIDGE pe en a CERTIFICATE in the Sheers 
and Practice of Teaching is offered to Ladies who 
become Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Cer- 
tificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13tb, 1899. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Twenty-one Students 
will be opened opposite the College in September, 1899. 

Address Miss Axice Woops, Principal, Lig J Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road Bron esbury, N .W. 





HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING Co., 
688, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. in- 
telligently and quickly. Special rates for contracts. Typing 
in foreign languages. 








SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 
“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes beans full 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 
British Weekly. 


CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 


= Felicitous exposition, ru » intense eloquence, 
and beautifal illustration.”— Word and Wor 
** Forcible, clear, gracious, and cugpeative, ” 
Presbyterian. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt 
and beautitul illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searcbing power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”—Christian World Pulpit. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
ns. 


) 

** The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.’ 

Methodist Times. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 

unlearned, and yet have sufficient | richness and 

cogency to attract the most cultiva ‘ 
New Tork Observer. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

**No British preacher has unfolded this portion o f 

Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North british Daily Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

ons. 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish. ”—Christian Leader. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 


ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAM#S HENRY MARTYN, 
Containing over 500 beautifal and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 


Just Published. Price 4d., or 3s. per dozen. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. A Lecture by 
Dr, MACLA 





Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
*“*THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 


tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 
The Freeman says: ‘‘ Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many mp suzgestions. ¥ 
The Glasgow Heruld says: ‘They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.”’ 


Now Ready, Second Edition, soon 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s, 6d., post free. 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec- 
tures on the aero. re of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., 

“Explains the position | of po dissen’S with 
great force and eloquence.”—Manchester Guardian. 

** Nothing could be more timely than there lear:ed 
and suggestive lectures.”—Christian World. 


Twenty-first eg Limp cloth, price 6d., 
post 


OUR PRINCIPLES: a Congregationalist 
Church Manual, By G. B. JOH 


Second Edition, crown a cloth boards, 
price 1s, 6d., post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concize 
Manual for all Publio Speakers. 


Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational Ministe:s 
from Wales. With Intrudnction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: * And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits ot prominent and eluquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few shillings. ig 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, LTD, 
21 & 22, Furnival § St., Ho! born, W. c, 
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MESSRS. 





TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


The Highest Andes. By E. A. FrrzGesratp. 
With 46 Illustrations, 14 of which are Photogravures, and a 
Large Mt up. Royal 8vo, 30s. ne 

Also a Small Eeition on Handmade Paper, limited to 50 


Copies, 4to, £5 

Through Asia. Sven Henry. With 300 
Illustrations from Prete raphe and Sketches by the Author, 
and 3 Maps. Second anc 


Parts at Is. each net; or in 2 vols., royal 8vo, 20s. net. 

The Caroline islands. By F. W. Carmriay. 
Wie, many Illustrations and Maps. Large crown 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cheaper Edition in 16 Fortnightly | 
| Zachariah of Mitviene. Translated 


A New Ride to Khiva. By R. L. Jerrersoy. | 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, és. 


POETRY. 


ish Lyrics. Selected and Arranged by W. E. 
SNLEY. Second and Cheaper Edition. Feap, &vo, 
leather, 33. 6d. net 
Lyra Frivola. By A. D. Goo.ry, » A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Pott 8yo, 28, 6d. 
The Works of Shakespeare. 
General Editor—EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 
Messrs. METH UEN have in preparation an Edition of Shake- 
speare in Single Plays. Bach Play will be Edited with a 


full Introduction, Textual Netes, and a Commentary at the | 
foot of the page. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE— 
Edited by Erwarp Dowpsn, 


Engi 


2s, Gd. ; 


Hamiet. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by SIDNEY COLVIN. 
Demy 8vo, 2 vols , 25s, net. 

The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. MILLALS. ith nearly 300 Illustrations, of which 
9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols,, royal 8vo, 323. net. 

An Edition limited to 350 Copies will also be printed. 
Tnts will contain 22 of Millais’s great paintings reproduced 
in Photogravure. with a case containing an extra set of 
these Photograyures yy on india paper. The price of 
this Edition will be £4 4s. 

Tho Expansior of ‘Egy pt. A Political and 
Historica! Survey. By A. VEIVA WHITE, With 4 
Special Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow : a Biography. By 
8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New and Revised Rdition. 
With Portrait, Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. Ready. 

A Constitutional and Political History of 
ROME. By T. M. TAYLOR, M A., Fellow of Gonville, and 
Caius College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor's Medallist for 
Classics, Porson U niversity ‘Scholar, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. eady. 

A History of the Church of Cyprus. By 
JOHN HACKETT, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 


Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Bishop Latimer. By A. J. Cartyix, M.A. 
[Leavers or Reiicion Series. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 


Christian Mycticiom. The Bampton Lectures 
for i999. By W. . GF. 
Hertford College, het 


Ay 


Demy Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 


Demy | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| & 


Fellow and Tutor of | 


An Introduction to the Books of the Bible. 


By W. H. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
8t. Paul, the Master-Builder. 
LOUK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. Crown 8vo, 
| Next week. 


3s. Gd. 
’ 
The Churchman’s Bible. 
General Editor—J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Aberdeen 
Messrs. METHUEN propose to issue a series of expositions 
upon most of the books of the Bible. The volumes will be 
practical and devotional rather than critical in their pur- 
pose, and the text of the Authorised Version will be ex- 
plaiued in sections or paragraphs, which will correspond as 
far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. 
The volumes will be produced in a very hendy and taste- 
ful form, and may be obtained in cloth or leather bindings. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE—- 


Theo Epistie of St. Paul to the Galatians. 


By Water 


_—}% by A. W. ROBINSON, B.D., Viear of All 

Hallows, Barking. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Ecclesiastes. Explained by W. A. Sraeganz, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Churehman’s Library. 
Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 


The English Prayer-Book: its Literary Work- 
manship. By J. DOWDEN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Crown vo, 33. 6d, 


The Library of Devotion. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


BENNETT, M.A., and W. F. ADENEY, M.A. | 





A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 


By WILLIAM LAW. 
C, BIGG, D.D., 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 

late Student of Christ Church. 

The Temple. By Gaorce Heasert, Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S&S GIBSON, 
Vicar of Leeds. | Ready. 


SCIENCE. 


The Scientific Study of Scenery. By J. E. 
MAKR, Fellow of St. John’s Coilege, Cambridge. Tlus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Handbook of Nursing. 


of Guy's Hospital. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6 


By M. N. Oxroxp, 


v.D., | 


CLASSICAL. 


Béieed, with an 
BURNET, M.A., 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
The Captivi of Plautus. LEvited, with an 
Introduction, Textual Notes, and a ‘Commentary, by W. M. 
LI v4 Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
10s. net. 


Introduction and Notes, by JOHN 
Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. 


into 

English by F. J. ~ ‘enone D.D., and E. W. BROOKS. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. m (Byzantine Texts. 
PORT. 


‘s 
The Library of Sport. 


The Art and Practice of Hawki 
E. B. MITCHELL. Illustrated by G. E. Lodge, 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Huntine. By, Pores re 
Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, and Illustrated by G. H 
Jalland. Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


The Book of the West. By 8. Barure-Govucp. | 


With numerous Illustrations. 2 vo Vol. L, DEVON. 
Vol. IL, CORNWALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. [Reudy. 
Pons Asinorum; or, a Guide to ~_— 

By A. HULME BE AMAN. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


The Little Guides. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Shakespeare’s Country. By B. C. Wrseaa, 
F.R.S., M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. | Ready. 


METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. b. 
BUR RY, LL.D., Fellow of Triuity College. Dub'in. In 


y. 


7 vols. yonats *8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each. Crowa 8vo, 6s. 
each. Vi 
The Diary of Thomas Ellwood. Edited hy 
. C. CRUMP, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Py otamsones Ag di Dante Alighieri. 
“S PAGET TUYNBEE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ILLUSTRATED AND GIFT BOOKS. 


The Lively City of Ligg. By Geterr Buresss. 
With many Lllustrations by the Author. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 


The Phil May ‘on call 4to, 7s, 6d. net. 


Ulysses; or, ENE of Troy. 
Described and oan oft? * ILNE. Small 4to, 3s, 6d. 
The Crock 


°o io Stories told by 
8. BARING-GOULD, and’ Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
Tommy Smith’s Animals. By Epmunp 
SELOUS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A Birthday Book With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Practical Physics. By H. Srxovp, D.Sc., M.A., 
Professor of Physics in the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyue. Fully Ulestrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Hanpnooks of TecunoLoey. 

Generat Elementary Science. By J. T. 

UNN, D.Sc., and V. A. MONDELLA. With many Illus- 
pat a Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Meraven’s Science Primers. 

The Metric System. By Leon Detzos. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 

A South African Arithmetic. By Henry 
HILL, B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape 
Colony. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

A Key to Stedman’s Easy Latin Exercises. 
By C. G. BOTTING, M.A. ray 8vo, 33. net. 

New Testament Gree >. A Course for Be- 
giuners. By G. RODWELL With a Preface by 
WALTER LOOK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. Crown 
Svo, 3s. ti 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. TAIT WARDLAW, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 24. 6d. Sciioon Examination Series. 

A Greek Anthology. Selected by E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A., Feitow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, a 


(Rea 
Cicero de Officiis. Translated by Gr” “B. 
GARDINER, M.A, Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
(CLassicaL TRANSLATIONS. 


The Novels of Charles Dickens. 


Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 3s.; leather, 4s. net. 
With Tutroductions w on0nes GISSING, and Notes by 
. KITTON 





Messrs. METILUEN R.. ave in preparation an Edition of those 
Novels which have now f out of Copyright, Mr. George 
Gissing, whose critical study of Dickens is both yuoctnete 
an acute, has written an Introduction to each of the books, 
aud a very attractive feature of this edition will be the illus- 


trations of the old houses, inns, and buildings which Dickens | 


desecibed, and which have now iu mavy instances disappeared 
under the touch of modera civilisation. Another valuable 


feature will be a series of topographical and general notes to | 
wa | 


each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The ks will be 

with the greatest care as to printing, paper, and bindi 
THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE— 

The Pickwick Papers. With Illustrations by 


. H. New. 2 vols. 
michetas Nickleby. With Illustrations by R, J. 
Williams. 2 vols. 
Bleak House. With Illustrations by Beatrice | 
Aleock. 2 vo 


METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


| EDUCATIONAL —(continued). 
The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. | 


OF BY 


Edited | 


The Little Library. 


| Pott 8vo, each volume, cloth, 1s. 64. net; leather, 2s. 64. net. 
| Messrs. METHUEN intend to produce a series of small books 
under the above title, containing some of the L —»- books in 

English and other literatures, int the domains of 

lies let The series contain severai 
ns ~ ve The books will be 
| edited etic and scholarly care. Each 
uction which will give (1) a short 
biography of the author ; m8 critical estimate of the book. 
Where they are exe mates will added at the 
foot ¢ Ss page, oe Little ta A” 4 will Ca 4 a 
sets of the novels o meray, Jone usten, 
the alsters Bronti, Mrs. Gaskell, and others. ¢ will also con- 
tain the bestwork 
household words. 


| jece in p Pare in a 

| vith great care in a@ style ion with that of “ The Library 
of Devotion 

THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE— 


“1A Littio Book of English Lyrics. With 


pes >and Prejudice. PY Jane Austen. With 
av Introduction = Notes by E. V. LUCAS. 2 vols. 

Vanity Fair. W. M, Taackersy. With an 

| Introduction ay WYNN. 3 vols. 

Pendennis. By W. M. THackreray. With an 
Introduction by 8. GWYNN. 3 vols. 

Eothen. By A. W. Kinataxzs. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gomxeas. With an Intro- 


duction and Note by E. V. LUC 


The Inferro of Dante. ‘Seen by H. F. 
CARY With an Introduction and Notes by PAGET 
TOYNBEE. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Crarx. 
With an Introduction by ANNI MATHESON, 2 vols. 


The Early Poems of Abtved, Lord Tenny- 
SIN. Edited by J. C. COLLINS, M.A 

The Princess. By Atrzep, Lorp Tannysos. 
Kidited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


Maud, and other Poems. By Atrrep, Lorp 
TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


in Memoriam. By ALvese, Lorp Tennyson. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A 


A Littic Book of Scottish Lyrics. Arranged 
and Edited by T. F. HENDERSON. 


FICTION. 
The King’s Mirror. By Aytnuony Horz. Crown 
8vo, 63. [Next week. 
The Crown of Life, By Groxce Gisstne, 
Author of “ Demos,” “The Town Traveller,” &, Crown 
8vu, 63. 

The Strong Arm. By Rozexr Bare. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


To London Town. By Axraur Moxrison, 
Author of * Tales of Mean Streets,” “ A Child of the Jago,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 

One Hour and the Next. By the DucHgss or 
SUTHERLAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Siren City. By Bensamin Swirt, Author 
“Nancy Noon.” Crowa 8vo, 6s. Read 


of 
y. 


Vengeance is Mine. By Anprew Bavrovur, 
Auchor of * By Stroke of Sword.” Lilussrated. Crown 
Sve, 6s. 


Pabo the Priest. By 8. Birine-Goutp, Author 
of “ Mehalah,” &c. Illustrated Ccowa 8vo, 63. 

Giles Ingilby. By W. E. Norais. Llustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 63 

The Path of a Star. By Saga Jeanerre 
Duncax, Author of “A Voyage of Consolation.” Illus- 
trated. Crown 8yo, 6s. y. 

The Human Boy. Bv Epen Pattrorrs, Author 
of “Children of the Mist.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

The Human interest. By Vio.er Hun, 
Author of “ A Hard Woman,” &. Crown 8vo, Ss. 


An Gagtehman. By Mary L. Pgnpersp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Genticman Player. 


By R. N. Strersens, 
Author of “ An Enemy tu the King.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| Ready. 
Daniel Whyte. By A. J. Dawson, Author of 
* Bismillah.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


A New Edition of the Novels of 
Marie Corelli. 


This New Edition is in a more convenient form than the 
Library Edition, and is issued ia a new and specially 
desigued cover. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; leather, 6s. net. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta. 
| Thelma. 
| Ardath: the Story of a Dead Self. 
The Soul of Lilith. 
Wormwood. 


Bara meas : 
TRAGE 


| The Gavuais of Satan. 





a Dream of the Worild’s 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





